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Important New Books 


Myths of Greece and Rome 
Narrated with Special Reference to Literature and Art. By H. 
A. GuERBER, Lecturer on Mythology. Cloth, 428 pages. 
Richly Illustrated - - + + $1.50 


Seventy-one sumptuous full page illustrations, reproducing ancient and mod-. 


ern ideals of mythological subjects. Charming literary style. Excellent for 
literature classes. An acquisition to any library. 


Number 9 
A New Spencerian Copy Book. Just out. Price per doz. $ .96 


A unique feature of this book is that it teaches book keeping by presenting 
accounts as copies. It contains a complete series of business transactions car- 


ried through Day Book, Cash Book, Bill Book and Ledger. Statement of Re-| 


sources and Liabilities; Personal Account, &c, &c. The book contains all | 
needed instructions and the copies are fully up to the high standard of the Spen- 
cerian System. Specimen books 8 cents each, postpaid. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction—Manual for Fourth Year. 50 


A new manual of methods. Treats Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawiog. Practical applica- 
tion of Drawing in making useful articles. Lessons in Color, illustrated by charts. Botanical Drawing; 
Historic Ornament; Design; Model and Object Drawing; Sketching from Nature, &c., and Blackboard 
Drawing, illustrated by some of the best examples of process engraving ever produced. 


This is the latest addition to the new series of English Classics for schools, which now includes twelve 
volumes. Clear, new type, good paper and printing, adequate notes, unifurm binding in boards, and low 
prices are distinguishing features of this series. 


Swinton’s School History of the Unites States. A revised and enlarged 
go 


manual. Cloth, 380 pages - - - - - ‘ 
“A genuinely good book, improved at many meties aan reensnid at none.’’—Journal of Education. 
Smart’s [lanual of School Gymnastics. - - - 130 


Provides exercises of such a character and so arranged as to require no special training on the teaca- 
er’s part and which can be performed without the aid of any apparatus except dumb belis. Twenty six 
pages of music witb words appropriate fur accompaniments to the physical exercises, 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language. 12mo, cloth, illustrated 45 
“A valuable gift to the little people. as they are led to discover, daily, some new facts in their 
language and to form their own rules for constructing it.’”—Normal Collegs Echo. 
*Conklin’s Practical Lessons’’ with the same authors **Grammar and Composition” form the latest 
series on the subject published. 


Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition. Corrected and revised by James E, 


E. MULHOLLAND  12mo, cloth, 415 pages - - - 1.00 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book. Revised and corrected, with ad- 
ditions, by JAMES E, MULHOLLAND. 1t2mo, cloth, 416 pages - - - - 100 


Latest Additions to Dr. Harper’s celebrated Inductive Classical Series: 
Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. 575 pages. ape, Diagrams, 


and Pictorial Illustrations. Cloth - 1.50 


*T do not hesitate to pronounce Harper & Wallace's anenaue the best edition ‘published in this 
country ’’—JOHN M. MILNE, Ph D, Prin State Normal School, Genes20, N. Y. 


Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid. Six Books and Bucolics. +5 «eo 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid. Six Books, Notes, and Vocabulary 1.25 


The completest, most helpful, and most attractive school edition of the six books to be found in any 
language.”—KDWIN H. LEwis, Prof. of Latin in Alfred University. 


Harper & Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer. Cloth. 416 pages. 1.25 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special terms for introduction. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


New Yori Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Portland, Ore. 


GOUIN First Lesson in French. 
NOW Svo. on ots. net, postpaid. 


RHADY The first book based on the Gouin Method of 


teaching languages, 
Previously Issued: 


The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. 


Svo,. $1,75 net, postpaid. 
Every teacher of Languages should see these books. 


SERIES. 


SOCIAL lalism: Its Growth and Outcome, 
SCIHN CEH Sab By WILLIAM 8 Grow E. and Outcome 


12mo. $1.00. 


An historical study of the subject. Impartial 


* and candid. 


This Series now comprises sixty volumes. Send for descrip- 


tive circular. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, New York. 


For Schools 


USE 


No. 


PENS. 


Civil Government. Tnorougbly abreast of the times, embody- 
ing the modifications made cecessary by the recent enactments igan, Editor and Publisher of ‘ 


of Congress. Introductory price, 96 cents. Washington, D OC. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


THE HEALTH SERIES OF SCHOOL PHYSIOL- THE NORMAL COURSE IN ENCLISH. 


‘The National Medical Review.”’ 
Primer of Health, introductory 
price 26 cents. A Miealthy Body, introductory price, 5) 


prising Preparat ry Lessons in Lauguage” (in press). The 
nlements of Language and Grammar,’ introductory price 5t 
cents ; Studies in English Grammar,” introductory price, 66c 


OF CIVIL COVERNMENT. 
WILLIAM A Mowry, Ph.D. A shorter course than 
tudies in Civil Government.” Clear and exact in statement, 
logical in arrangement. {[ntroduction price, 72 cents. Bound 
in State Editions, containing special matter on the particular 
State. Introductory price, 9) cents. 


HISTORICAL GCEOCRAPHY OF THE U.S. 
By TowNsEND MacCoun, A.M. _ An invaluable beok for 
teachers and students of history. Designed rot to suppplant 


but to sup books now in use. ‘* The greatest mechant- 


cal aid fur the study of United States History during a gen- | 


eration.” Introduc ory price, 9) cents 


INSTITUTES OF CENERAL HISTORY. 
By Pres. E RENJAMIN ANDREWS. D.D. LL.D, of Brown 
University. Introductory price, $2.00 find "Institutes ’ 
most vital, stimulating, a 'brubbiog pu'se in every sentence ”’ 
Prof. Moses Coit TYLER, Cornell University. 


Price List and Tllustrated Catalogue free “n application. 


cts. Whe Eesentials of Mealth, introductory price 84 cts. 
Each book of this Series has been offiviaily indorsed oy the 
Dept of Sclentific Temperaace Instruccion of the W. C. T 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. 
By Pres. JOHN CooK and Miss N. Oropsgy _A fresh, practi- 
cal series of Arithmetics in two volumes, Elementary, in- 
troductory price, 50 cents, aud Advanced, introductory 
price, 72 cents. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 
| By JoHn W. Turts, and H E Hout. The most teachable 
musie course now before the public. Its method is to teach by 
note not by rote 


THE CECILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONC. 
By Jonn W. Torts. A complete series of School Song Books, 
auapted to any grade of Schools, Private Classes, and (hora! 
Soeleties) Pri énently a song series. Admira'ly adapted to 
supplementary use 


(THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING. 

| By Emma J. Toppand Supt W.B. POWELL. Aside from the five 

regular Readers, this Series includes a Chart, a Primer. 
Alternate Second and Third Readers, These readers have 

been heartily indorsed by progressive educators from all parts 

| of the country. 


THE PRINCETON SERIES OF EXPRESSION. 

| A corre'ation of the principles of eae and rhetoric Ed 
ited by Prof Grorce L. Raymonp, LH.D., of the College 
of New Jersey. The Spenker, introductory price, $1.00 
Dhe Writer, introductory price, 90 cents 


SELECT ENCLISH CLASSICS. Edited, with notes. 
biographical, industrial. and literary, by JAMES BALDWIN 
Ph.D. Introductory price per volume, 72 cents 


Excellent books for studying the important branches of litera 
ture Three volumes are now ready: Six Centuries ef Euglish 
Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The Beok of Kicgies. 


Correspondence invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, - Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT. | 
By Wiiiram A. Mowry. Pb.D_ A choice new text book in OCIES. By CHARLES H. STOWELL. ML, formerly Pro By Prof A. H. and Supt. J. M. GREEXwoop Com- 
tessor of Histology and Microse: ’py, fu the University of Mica 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(i Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


WHAT 18 VITALIZED PHOSPHITES ? 


It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat germ, of 
a distinguished pbysician whose merits as a chemist have 
been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen 
tial food to all who overuse the brain. It possesses ip 
the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 
restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired 
their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 

For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by the F. Crosby Co. 
only, 56 West 25th St., New York. Oo 
Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure e 
the label bas this signature: gg 


Chemicals 


alls. 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. Biast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept. Nat'l 8 F. Co., 
Established 1871 ) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
{ OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamoa. 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 

Catalogue and SPECIAL 
N&ET PRICES on application. 


(Mentiou this paper.) 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my” MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


D. S HEALTH EXERCISES. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
em nasium: takes 6in. floor room; new, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorsed 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, cler 
ymen, editors and others now using 
t. Illustrated Circular. 40 engrav- 
s free. Scientific, Physicel. and 
9 East 14th St., New York. 


ing 
Vocal Culture. 


STUDY 
LA 


ool of Law. 

AT (ncorporated.) 

HOME Send 100. stamps for AY 
@ particulars to 

Cornen. Jn. Sec'y, <a 


ICH. 


A First 


Is the safest, best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 
Write for particulara 
BUTLER. 
References : Defiance, Ohio. 
J.J. Burns, ex-State Com. Publle Schools, Canton. O 
Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Ed Monthly, Akron, 0. 
First National Bank, Defiance, VO. 


Perfect PianoChair 


An adjustabe chair with spring back, 
giving support where it's needed. Your 
daughter needs it at her piano, your sten- 


ographer at her typewriter. Photo-Cata- 
log free. BLACKMER BROS. & CO. 
Room 54 Gettysburg Bldg CHICAGO. 


“It rests the back” 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 


Description and prices on avplieatior, 


Scientific Instruments 
OF STANDARD QUALITY: 


Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, 
Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus and Supplies. 
Special care devoted to the eqoipment of College and High School 
laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 


QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary, 


THE ROULSTONE. 


Durable. 


No. 1. DJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x 13x20. $2.65 
No. 2. DJUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, —— finish. 


Size all Desks, including Ink Wells,6x16x24 .. Pe $3.25 


No. 3. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, lid and 
pencil tray. S.ze of all Desks, including Ink Wells,7x18x24. . . $4.25 
No. 4. pee Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells. 7. 20x26. $4.35 


Warranted in every respect. Send in your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
**yoous 4s Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ROOMS 43 & 44 


Fifth Av., N. City 
Wm. Harison, 58, Mitth Av City, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send 
chines on'trial to responsible 


For 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W.A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash 
17 Market St., Philadelphia, 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


END US ONE NEW : 
SUBSCRIPTION “~™ Journal of Education 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of the Colum 
Souvenir Haif-dollars, worth each. 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every dose 


Effective 
Japanese Pile Cure, 


A new and Complete Treatment, consisting of Sup 
positories Ointment in Capsules and Two Boxes of 
Ointment. a positive Cure for External, Internal, 
Blind or Bleeding Itching, Chronic, Recent, or He. 
reditary Piles. This remedy was never known to 
fai). $1 per box, 6 for $5; sent by mail. Why suffer 
from the terrible disease "when a written guarantee 
is positively given with six boxes to refund the 
money if not cured, Send stamp for free sample. 
Guarantee issued by 


BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
637 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 Chester Park, ... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, So, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para- 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 


Office treatment if desired. 

weight price within reach of all, A 

necessity in every librarv. Endorsed 

by leading literary men. For cirenlars 

' and price address COLLIER & THOMP- 
SON, 377 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 
Mnfrs. Office and Library Specialties. 


The Columbian 
ADJUSTABLE READING STAND. 


A most desirable appointment to read- 
ing and lecture Perfectly ad- 
justable, highly ornamental, light in 


Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation, are constantly coming in, are always have 
prompt attention. 
Address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WIFE cannot SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$10.50 wich complete set of at: 
tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Bhipped any- 


where on 3) days’ trial required in ad- 
Vay: vance. 76.00) now in use. World's awarded 


Buy from factory, save Loy and mte’ profit. 
Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


Oxford Wi, Co, 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We cap now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure & 
subscription 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PUBLISHING CO.. 8 Romerset St.. Roston. 


“Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth 


“Indian Head” 
76 Fifth Ave., New York, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


GLOBES, MAPS, tn | 


ANDREWS MEG. 


CO. 


Dustless 
Dustless Erasers 


66 Penn’s 9 


Ink 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Vol. XXXVIII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 23, 1893. 


Number 20. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ear. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:98 Sone 
One renewal and two new subsc ptions, &,.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates. provided a cint 
more is formed and all names are sent in or one person at —an 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, « « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - + + + «+ Boston, Mass. 


THANKFULNESS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
It isa time for praises, 
While barn and storehonse hold, 
Better than coin of silver, 
The harvest’s hoarded gold, 


And so our hearts are bringing 
The tributes of their praise 

To Him whose loving kindness 
Enriches all our days. 


He gives for daily using 

Oar life, our strength, our thought, 
And all our satisfactions 

Are from Hig fallness brought. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


APPERCEPTION. 
Cunistian — Apperception is becoming con- 
scious of a perception. 


Lerent1z :—Apperception is the characteristic of ra- 
tional souls or minds. ; 


Century Dictionary :—That act of the mind by which 
it becomes conscious of its ideas as its own. 


Wunvr:—Apperception is that act of attention by 
which mental data are unified into a related whole. 


THEODOR Jena :—Apperception is an assumed 
special psychical faculty superior to the association of 
ideas. 

James, Harvard :—Apperception is a name 
for the sum total of the effects of what we have studied 
as association. 

Herpart:—The coalescence of the remainder of a 
new isolated idea with an older one by a modification of 
one or the other. 


Kant: — Apperception is that spontaneous activity 
which combines in self-consciousness the various impres- 
sions and ideas offered through the senses. 


Leisnitz :—Apperception is a simple, indivisible sub- 
stance (monad) whose life consists chiefly in continual 
change or transition from one perception to another, 


Taro. Wattz:—Apperceptions are the residua, re- 
mainders or after-effects of perceptions in the mind by 
which all subsequent conditions of the mind are modified. 


Lorze:— Apperception refers to those impressions 
which we bring into comprehensible connection with our 
empirical ego, treasuring for subsequent remembrance 
their relation to former events as well as their value 
toward the further development of our personality. 


James Marx Pa.D, Illinois: —That ac- 
tivity of synthesis by which mental data of any kind (sen- 
sations, percepts, concepts) are constituted into higher 
forms of relation and the perception of things which are 
related become the perception of the relation of things. 

Joun Dewey, University of Michigan: — Appercep- 
tion is the relating activity which combines the various 


* sensuous elements presented to the mind at one time into 
a whole, and which unites these wholes, occurring at suc- 


cessive times, into a continuous mental life, thereby ren- 
dering physical life intelligible. 


APPERCEPTION. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


Philosophers and Pedagogists speak out of their 
Schoolroom Activities upon this Latest Phase 
of Philosophy to receive American Emphasis. 


[The professional interest in apperception justifies the 
presentation of the latest modern thought upon this sub. 
ject. A few men with various excuses said ‘‘ Pray have 
me excused,” some others said “I will go, and went 
not”; but a large number, as the following symposium 
shows, have expressed themselves fully upon the subject. 
It will be along time before a better view of American 
educational thought upon this subject will be presented. } 


State Supt. N. C. ScHarrrsr, 
Pennsylvania. 


TWO VERSIONS OF APPERCEPTION. 


Sacred Version.—The Great Teacher clothed the pro- 
foundest thoughts in a garb made up of the most familiar 
fabrics. He thus linked the new to the known, and made 
it possible for his hearers to grasp the truth that was to 
mold their conduct and fit them for eternity. Good 
teachers from the kindergarten to the university follow 
the same method in a greater or less degree, and have in 
all ages followed it to facilitate the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. In analyzing the act of learning the unknown, 
modern philosophy invented the term apperception, an 
exceedingly useful symbol for designating one important 
phase of the process—useful because it helps to classify 
our theoretic vision of the art of teaching. 

Profane Version.— When Deputy Superintendent 
Houck was lecturing before the Hamilton County ‘leach- 
ers’ Institute, an Ohio farmer whose fondness for good 
instruction had made him a regular visitor, was asked 
how he liked the Dutchman from Pennsylvania. “ First 
rate,” he exclaimed, ‘for he isn’t always talking about 
these d——d percepts, appercepts, and concepts. That 
whole apperception busipess can be put into an egg shell. 
The percept is the fresh egg; the appercept is the old 
hen ; and the concept is what’s hatched out.” 


DeGarmo, Pa.D., 
Swarthmore College. 


RICH IN SUGGESTION. 


The study of psychology under the rubric ‘ Appercep- 
tion” brings to a focus many phases of mental activity 
that extensive analysis has heretofore separated. The 
rushers on the football field often succeed in making 
progress by advancing in the V formation, whereas, scat- 
tered, they could only lose ground. In the same way, 
young teachers, after an extended course in psychological 
analysis enter the schoolroom quite unable to apply their 
knowledge except in the most vague and detached manner. 
They soon entirely neglect psychology as a guide, and 
rely on native gumption. The result should be quite 
otherwise, if they can approach their work with all their 
psychological knowledge brought to a focus, as it will be 
if “apperception ” is studied aright. I therefore regard 
the doctrine of apperception, not as a new psychology, 
but as a new method of studying psychology and applying 
it to education. Briefly considered apperception investi- 
gates the extent to which present ac juirements in knowl- 
edge and interests affect the acquirement of new knowl- 
edge and new interests. We study then the conditions 
under which the pupil apprehends; investigate his store 
of knowledge; discover his prevailing interests ; find out 
if we can what bearing each study has on other studies 
and how the order of topics in a given branch will increase 
or retard the pupils’ power of apprehension and his desire 


to learn. The pupil’s mind, in short, becomes the center 
to which we relate all the school activities. Not only do 
we test the kind and amount of our instruction by this 
measure, but we adjust our methods of teaching in accord- 
ance with its rules. The apprehension of the child, there- 
fore, is the focus to which we bring all our knowledge of 
mental activity, all our study of the curriculum, and all 
our myriad devices in methods. 

The only single work in English treating all these 
subjects from a unitary standpoint, is Lange’s mono- 
graph on Apperception, recently translated by the Her- 
bart Clab. Naturally, it is only a beginning, richer in 
suggestion for the American teacher than in actual solu- 
tion of our problems. 


Joun W. Coox, 
Princ!pal Illinois State Normal University. 


ASSIMILATIVE ATTITUDE. 


It is the common remark of teachers of all schools 
above the primary that the majority of their pupils are 
not prepared for their grades. The college reflects upon 
the academy, which in turn makes uncomplimentary re- 
marks respecting the grammar schools. It is probable 
that existing conditions jastify these adverse criticisms. 
Pupils find themselves confronted by ideas so alien to 
their experience that they find it “ aw a muddle.” 

Emerson's civilized man differs from the savage be- 
cause he has “a next.”” Each of the departments in a 
graded system finds the largest part of its significance in 
the next higher. The teacher whose room is “a pent up 
Utica” deserves the maledictions of those to whose 
charge her children are promoted. 

Bot what have these considerations to do with apper- 
ception ? 

In his progress through the grades the child should 
have an ever expanding psychical life, in which the work 
of today is an equipment for the task of tomorrow. This 
will be denied him if his teacher shall not anticipate that 
tomorrow by so directing his activities that the genial 
forces of his nature will meet it in that assimilative atti- 


tude that is implied in apperception. 


Pror. BARNEs, 
Stanford University. 


IT GIVES PURPOSE. 


There is no value in the investigation which does not 
culminate in some large generalization which can be ap- 
plied more or less directly to the problems of life, but 
every generation finds it necessary to recast its general- 
izations in the light of newer experiences and newer 
needs. When a great generalization is formed, it is 
formulated and named, and then the formula and the 
name gather around themselves a great quantity of feel- 
ings, vague and suggestive ideals, indefinite and ill-defined 
notions of society, education, politics, and other activities 
of human life. With us today there is a new educational 
movement, a new educational method, a new educational 
literature, and a body of intensely earnest young edaca- 
tors all included in the popular consciousness under the 
general term “‘apperception.” Of course I believe in 
this, and in the philosophical or psychological conception 
covered by the term I likewise believe. We see by 
virtue of what we have to see with, and this conception 
of human knowledge is one admirably fitted to give con- 
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tinuity and purpose and philosophic aim to our work as presentation of Herbart’s views has aroused curiosity, pro- 
educators. voked criticism and discussion, and thus stirred the psy- 
chological atmosphere with new life and interest. The 
American public owes a debt of gratitude to those who 
have been instrumental in bringing it to the attention of 
teachers and urging its claims upon their consideration. 
Another point in its favor is that it has emphasized the 
principle of the relation and influence of ideas upon one 
another—a doctrine that is sometimes lost sight of by the 
student of standard psychology. Moreover, the doctrine 
of the assimilation of ideas resulting in mental growth, as 
if the new psychology will tolerate that phrase. They ©™phasized by Lange, is of special value to teachers. 
have certainly understood that we acquire new ideas Besides this the doctrine of apperception, being simpler 
through old ideas; that we relate the new to the old; nd less scientific than the general view of psychology, is 
that we refer fresh objects and facts to categories previ- more readily understood by the young student of peda- 
ously formed ; that we see the world through the media 8°8Y- To understand the distinction between the various 
of our minds; that we not only proceed from the known forms of mental action indicated by the different “ facul- 
to the unknown, but that the known in a sense governs ties” requires close thought and a philosophic insight that 
the unknown; that we reason only from what we know is not natural to every mind. Indeed, the ability to com- 
in a deeper sense than the author of the maxim intended ; prehend these intangible and subtle distinctions often re- 
that what a man knows limits what he can learn and how ‘ires a long course of study and reflection and a certain 
he must learn it. In its widest scope the thought is fruit- Tipeness of mind that only comes after years of philo- 
ful in the field of opinion and doctrine. For example, sophic thought and culture. To embrace all forms of 
volumes have been written to show how the Greek Chris- Mental activity under the general name of apperception 
tian theology was molded by the philosophical furniture avoids the necessity of making these subtle discrimina- 
of the Greek mind, and the Latin theology by the juridi- tions, and thus greatly simplifies the study of mental 


cal furniture of the Roman mind. action, 
What then is new about apperception, if anything? Then, again, I believe the doctrine to be of value to 


First, the word may be said to be new in the sense in certain classes of mind that have a difficulty in conceiving 
which it is used. Moreover, there is a distinct advantage of a self-activity whose actions are so different from that 
in having a striking name for the idea. Then the em- observed in the material world. To rise from the cogni- 
phasis laid upon the special element in apperception is tion of an inexorable law of cause and effect in the mate- 


new, and this, too, is important. The doctrine gives us a rial world to the conception of an intelligent force that 


clearer analysis avd fuller illustration of the final stage *ems to act as a self-cause, is difficult, if not impossible, 
of knowing ubjects and ideas. The pedagogical results *® seme minds To such the doctrine of apperception 
cannot fail to be important; they will center in the order ™4Y Serve as a stepping stone from the study of the world 
and arrangement of studies, lessons, and ideas, and in of matter to the more abstract and subtle conception of 
teachers’ methods. consciousness and mental phenomena. It may thus serve 


It will be seen that in what I have said I have confined ‘© bridge over the hiatus between the study of the phys- 
myself strictly to the central idea involved in appercep- ical world and the study of the psychical world. Indeed, 
tion, and that 1 have said nothing of other ideas that have Windt seems to make this very use of it in passing from 
been, though not necessarily, clustered about it. Touch- the study of the brain to the study of the mind. 
ing interest, I will say only that important as it is, we | Then, again, Herbart was a teacher, and thus naturally 
cannot safely adopt it as a sole criterion or guide in con- 84Ve ® pedagogical turn to his psychological thought 
ducting a child’s education. It can be very easily shown Which greatly adds to its value to teachers. This is the 
that what often passes for interest instead of being natural Special merit of Lange's treatise on apperception as re- 
is purely artificial, growing out of environment and not ently issued by the Herbart Club. His emphasis of the 
out of the mind, and that it is in fact nothing but notion, doctrine of mental assimilation resulting in soul growth is 
caprice, or whim. especially suggestive and valuable to the student of ped- 
agogy. His recognition of the self-activity of the child 
in acquiring knowledge and the impossibility of merely 
transmitting ideas from one mind to another, though an 
old thought, is one that cannot be too often reiterated. 
Every intelligent teacher will indorse his happily worded 
statement of an educational truism that the teacher must 
“lay hold of the inner thought treasures of the child, 
leading him back in thought to the paradise of his youth, 
to the field of his inner avd outer experience,” and thus 
rightly “induce the process of mental assimilation in the 
pupil.” 

In respect to the scientific value of the doctrine of ap- 
perception as a system of psychology, but little can be 
urged in its favor. In many cases its differeuce from 
standard psychology is one of name rather than reality. 
Its principle of the influence of ideas upon one another, 
or the modification of conceptions by one another, is not 
really new to psychology; all intelligent psychologists 
have realized the fact that we see by what we have seen 
and know by what we have known. While it gives 
emphasis to this fact, not always fully dwelt upon by 
other psychologists, yet it is a doctrine fully recognized 
by the intelligent student of the standard system. 
Farther, to ascribe to apperception an office similar to 
that of recognition, abstraction, judgment, ete., is not to 
change the nature of mental action, but is rather a change 
of nomenclature. 

A serious objection to the doctrine is that, according to 
Herbart, it makes the “action and interaction of ideas” 
the basis of all forms of mental activity, and even of soul 
life itself. In my opinion, this action and interaction of 
ideas will not account for all the psychological facts as 


Pror. B. A. HrinspAr, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


A STRIKING NAME, 


I do not see that the new doctrine called apperception 
gives us anything in essence that we did not have before. 
Men, or at least some men, have long understood that in 
the complete process of knowledge the mind itself is an 
all-important factor; or rather the contents of the mind, 


Dr. Epwarp Brooks, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 


VALUE OF HERBART’S DOCTRINE. 


The deep interest manifested among teachers during 
the past few years in the study of psychology is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times. The book which 
made me a teacher and laid the foundations of success 
was Watts On the Mind, which accidentally fell into my 
hands at the age of fifteen. It turned my attention to 
the study of the mind, upon which I endeavored to base 
my work as a teacher and the system of pedagogical 
training employed in my normal school. 

Today this study has become general among the teach- 
ers of the country. Indeed, so deep is the interest that 
even competitive systems of mental science contend for 
appreciation and adoption. There are lectures and trea- 
tises on physiological psychology, experimental psychol- 
ogy, appreciative psychology, empirical psychology, trans- 
cendental psychology, etc. All of these are worthy of 
the notice of teachers and educators, and their leading 
facts and principles should be understood. Truth coming 
to the mind from whatever system is sacred and valuable 
and deserving of our attention and appreciation. 

In respect to Herbart’s doctrine of apperception, sev- 
eral things can be said in its favor. Its novelty and ap- 
parent antagonism to the standard system of psychology 
have served to awaken additional interest in the study of 
the mind. The idea that a treatment of a subject is dif- 
ferent from or in advance of the generally accepted views 
of mankind is a strong attraction to many minds. While 
it may be a question whether there is really anything new 


of value in the doctrine of apperception, many persons 
» An able discussion of ‘‘ What Our Pupils Read Out of 


believe there is, and there is a stimulus in this belief that school,” by William #. Foster, Librarian of ane Peet 


awakens and deepens interest in the study. Besides, the {029° Public Library, will appear in the next issue of 


revealed by consciousness. The explanation of the nature 
of jadgment and reasoning from the doctrine of “com. 
plexes and blendings ”’ is not at all satisfactory ; and the 
doctrine of apperception seems entirely impotent in 
accounting for those higher ideas of space, time, cause, 
ete. The origin of a human soul out of concepts is, in 
my opinion, using the phrase of Herbart, a “ psychological 
myth ”’ rather than a scientific fact. 

Again, I do not agree with Herbart that we can have 
a ‘statics and mechanice”’ of mind or consciousness, or 
that we can express mental action in mathematical formu- 
las. While it is natural for a physicist like Huxley to 
claim that “we shall, sooner or later, arrive at a mechan- 
ical equivalent of consciousness, as we have a mechanical 
equivalent for heat,” to the psychological student the 
assertion does not contain even the elements of plansibil- 
ity. Herbart’s mathematical formulas as an expression of 
the relation of ideas and their influence upon one another 
are admirable as ingenious novelties ; but they will hardly 
be taken seriously by any psychologist of the pres- 
ent day. 

The doctrine of apperception fails in explaining the 
nature and origin of all the higher faculties and products 
of the mind. The derivation of the ideas of space and 
time from the “ series of concepts” given by the principle 
of ‘‘ complexes and blendings’’ is an explanation that does 
not explain. Herbart’s notion that ‘desires are presen- 
tations struggling into consciousness against hindrances, 
and when accompanied by the supposition of success be- 
come volitions,” gives no satisfactory explanation of the 
nature of feeling and will. 

In respect to the pedagogical value of apperception, it 
may be credited with being among the earliest of the 
German systems to be applied to education. That it 
contains any germs of new educational doctrine, however, 
I am unable to perceive. I do not know of a single 
principle of mental development that it has originated, or 
that cannot be as readily derived from the conceptions of 
standard psychology. What it may be said to gain in its 
emphasis of the inflaence of ideas upon one another, it 
more than loses in its oversight of the influence of the 
emotions and will, and the consequent lack of recognition 
of the higher principles of ethical and spiritual culture. 
Intellectual development is but a part of education. The 
highest force in education is that of the ethical will, whose 
outcome is moral action and personal character. While 
Herbart is wise enough to recognize this, it seems to be 
engrafted upon his psychology rather than to be a logical 
outgrowth from it. Lange, who differs from Herbart in 
the recognition of the soul as an active factor, comes 
nearer to the true conception of mental action and sees 
more clearly the play of spiritual forces in the process of 
education. The same may be said of Lazarus and Stein- 
thal, who, though they use the word “ apperception,” 
seem to hold very nearly the views of standard psychology. 

So far as the doctrine of apperception differs from that 
of standard psychology, it seems to possess but little that 
may be regarded of real value. As an added chapter to 
educational psychology, I believe it to be worthy of warm 
commendation ; as claiming to be a complete system of 
psychological doctrine, I believe it to be unscientific and 
inadequate. Whatever may be thought of these opinions 
of apperception, it is the duty of every teacher in the 
country to become familiar with its doctrines, for undoubt- 
edly it has been helpful to some teachers and may be to 
many others. 


C. W. Barprsn, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


COMMON SENSE. 


Apperception is intellectual cohesion. It finds relation- 
ships among an orphan asylum of ideas, and converts 
them into an harmonious family. Jilted bachelors, un- 
happy creatures, have claimed that the female mind is 
arranged like postoffice boxes, where every new idea is 
put away in a pigeon-hole by itself without in the least 
affecting its neighbors. Were this true, it would be evi- 
dence that women needed training in apperception. On 
the other hand, the well-trained mind has been likened to 
a spider’s web, in which every thought is so intimately 
connected with and related to all the rest that no single 
statistic can be disturbed without arousing the attention 
of the intelligence at the center and compelling a re- 
adjustment. This is apperception idealized. 
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The child in an arithmetic class who finds as the an- 
swer to a problem that a barre! of flour costs 58 cents or 
58 dollars, and is not at once led to suspect that he has 
made a mistake in pointing off, lacks apperception. In 
the practical affairs of life, apperception is known as 
common sense; the uncommon habit of testing all new 
ideas by established standards before accepting them. In 
authorship, apperception gives us metaphor and wit. It 
is always the sign of an active mind. In the book that 
has done the most to make apperception known in tbis 
country, the little girl was wrong in thinking that the 
ferns were “a pot of green feathers,” but she was com- 
mended for detecting the resemblance, which was the 
nearest her experience made possible. This showed a 
healthy habit of mind ; a habit that may be strengthened 
by the teaching of apperception. 


Joun T. Prince, Pa.D, 
Boston. 
READ FOR YOURSELF. 

If I were to put into the briefest possible form my 
idea of apperception as the term is used by Herbart and 
his followers, it would be, that power of the mind by 
which perceptions are held and strengthened in conscious- 
ness, and by means of which in the presentation of right 
objects of thought, new perceptions are gained through 
the enlargement and enrichment of former perceptions. 

But any definition or brief statement of the Herbar- 
tian idea of apperception must necessarily be incomplete 
and defective. To get an adequate idea of the import- 
ance of apperception in education, one should read 
Lange’s “ Apperception,’ recently published by D. C. 
Heath & Co. This is a capital book, well translated and 
edited, and should be read by every teacher, 


Surr. C. B. 
St. Paul. 
TRUIH ITS AIM. 

The apperception so much talked about in modern eda- 
cational psychology is, of course, the apperception of Her- 
bart, which is defined in the Century Dictionary as “the 
coalescence of the remainder of a new isolated idea with 
an older one, by a modification of one or the other.” 
Surely this is bad enough rhetoric to please the most rabid 
of metaphysicians. 

In the plain speech of plain people, guileless of meta- 
physics, apperception is the recognition by the mind of 
relations among ideas, particularly of relations between 
ideas newly presented and those retained in memory. 
Consequently it forms the intellectual basis of science, 
which is systematic or classified knowledge. 

This is nothing new, but is as old as the study of the 
mind. What is new is its application to pedagogy as the 
principle which determines the choice and arrangement 
of studies. Its most recent as well as its most important 
development is “concentration,” or ‘ coirdination of 
studies ’—the attempt to present to the child his environ- 
ment, with due recognition of the relations of all parts to 
the whole and to one another, so that the product in the 
child’s mind shall be true. 


Evmer E. Brown, 
University of California, 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPLICATION. 


Apperception is the psychological application of the 
principle. “To him that hath shall be given.” The 
word covers a wide range of activities, all having this in 
common that they involve the employment of knowledge 
in the mastery of more knowledge. It is this common 
characteristic which justifies us in using the one word to 
describe a great variety of mental processes. The 
processes are none of them new. They have all been 
analyzed repeatedly by psychologists. There is no special 
viriue in the word applied to them in their totality. Bat 
there is a virtue in using some word for this purpose. It 
unifies these varied processes by bringing out sharply their 
use of a common means to a common end. 

We needed to have the parable of the telents applied 
more decisively to the mental life; and this the provok- 
ing challenge of a somewhat unfamiliar word has ac- 


complished. 


“ Knowledge is power” is the wisdom of the higher 
education. “ Kaowledge is not power; we seek power 


rather than knowledge,” was substantially the doctrine of 
a great educational reform, and elementary education fol- 
lowed largely in this way. ‘ Knowledge well assimilated 
and turned to use is power,” and “such knowledge is an 
essential element of all mental power,” are the emenda- 
tions implied in the doctrine of apperception. Here, it 
would seem, is common ground on which higher and lower 
education may join hands, and gono more asunder. On 
this basis both will cultivate knowledge as thoroughly as 
possible ; but will reject all effort after knowledge that 
cannot be assimilated. Knowledge will be sought only 
that it may be braced and bound, wrought over and over, 
pierced through and through, with serious thought. So 
shall knowledge become power; so shall it find its 
proper use. 

But knowledge is of use not only for the acquisition of 
more knowledge, but also for the determination of will; 
and here more than anywhere else there is need of knowl- 
edge that is in the most intimate sense a part of the man ; 
in a word, of knowledge thoroughly apperceived. 


Maraaret K. Smita. 
Oswego (N. Y.) Normal School. 


EXHAUSTIVE TREATMENT. 


I. Definition —The process by which one concept, or set 
of concepts is appropriated by (combined or blended 
with) another concept or set of concepts is called 
apperception. 

II. Kinds. 

1. Oater (lower) apperception. This implies the ap- 
propriation of new concepts by reproduced (old) con- 
cepts. The concepts, both new and old, are usually con- 
crete or individual. 

2. Inner (higher) apperception. This implies the ap- 
propriation of reproduced concepts by reproduced con- 
cepts. Both sets of reproduced concepts are usually 
general and abstract. 


IIT. Results of : 
A. Oater (lower) apperception. 
1. Recognition of objects. 
2. Many of our interpretations, e. g., ordinary similes, 
metaphors, and other figures of speech. 
3. Sense of humor. 
4. Understanding of concrete or individual truth. 

B. Inner (higher) apperception. 

1. Our higher interpretations. 
2. Creation. 

(a) Wit. 

(b) Enthusiasm. 

(c) Theory (invention and discovery.) 

(d) Ideals as expressed in art products; ¢. g., in 
architecture, sculpture, paiating, poetry, literature 
(the novel), music, the drama. 

IV. Use of apperception. 

1. Basis for involuntary attention. 

2. Source of immediate interest. 

V. Conditions or laws of apperception. 

1. Similarity between concepts is necessary in order 
that apperception may take place. 

2. Two concepts, or set of concepts are absolutely 
necessary ; the one to apperceive, the other to be ap- 
perceived. 

3. Previous experience is necessary. 

4. Time is required for apperception to take place. 

5. No apperception, no understanding. 

6. Synthetic instruction presupposes apperceiving 
concepts. 

7. The quantity to be apperceived must be adjusted to 
the capacity of the child. 

8. Apperception implies the relation between “ before ” 
and “ after,” between the past and the future. 

9. Apperception implies observation of the world as it 
is, and as it appears. 

10. The accuracy of apperception depends upon the 
exactness of reproduction and the accuracy of sense-per- 
ception. 

11. Upon the thoroughness of the apperception de- 
pends the correctness of our opinions and judgments. 
VI. Pedagogical rules based upon the laws of apper- 

ception. 


Mr. A. G. Boyden’s ‘‘Nature Study for December” 
will appear in the next issue of the Journal.; 

‘* December Birthdays,” an lexercise by Olive HE, Dana, 
next week, 


1. Go from the known to the anknown. 
2. Present material for thought. 
3. Make haste slowly. 
4. Analysis before synthesis. 
5. Not too much at a time. 
6. Build for the future, 
7. Caltivate the imagination as well as the senses. 
8. Make the sense-perception and reproduction accurate. 
9. Consider the relation of studies to one another. 
10. Secure clear perception; exact reproduction ; 
thorough apperception. 
VIII. Sayings growing out of apperception. 
1. We see with all that we have seen. 
2. We perceive nothing except what we have ex- 
perienced. 
3. We only learn what we know. 
4. To apperceive everything is to understand every- 
thing. To understand everything is to forgive every- 
thing. 


Dr. L. R. Kiem, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DIGESTION. 


Since most of your readers have studied physiology, 
and understand the process of digestion and assimilation, 
I shall indulge in a homely but applicable analogy. The 
idea of apperception is not a new one. The process it 
indicates has been well known by philosophers, but only 
since Leibnitz have we a technical term for it, which like 
all technical terms, not expressed by an Anglo-Saxon root, 
needs a definition to be generally understood and well 
applied. 

Apperception appears to me a process of apprehending 
perceptions, a process of organically combining new per- 
ceptions with others previously gained, and of classifying 
them into the categories of the mind, or rejecting them, 
if they fail to fit into the categories. 

There is nothing in modern psychology that shows as 
plainly as the idea of apperception does, that the mind 
grows by means 6f nourishment like the body. The vari- 
ous stages in the upbuilding of the body are (a) mastica- 
tion, (0) swallowing, (c) digestion, (d) assimilation; now 
apperception is to the mind what assimilation is to the 
physical man. The physical food digested is taken up by 
the lymphatic ducts, and conducted to a vein, in which it 
mingles with the blood, and after having gone through the 
lungs, it enters the heart, from whence it is sent to the 
various parts of the body. Just so sensations become 
perceptions, which enter consciousness, there to be classi. 
fied and organically connected with previous mental for- 
mations, to form concepts (not to say corpuscles of mental 
blood). 

Food that fails to be assimilated, owing to bad mastica- 
tion and digestion, passes out of the body without adding 
to its substance. Just so careless perception and poor 
concepts prevent apperception. 

Mental as well as physical food may in itself be nutri- 
tious, and yet it sometimes fails to be assimilated (or ap- 
perceived) owing to its being “ badly cooked, poorly masti- 
cated, and insufficiently digested,” or because precautions 
as to the proper quantity have not been taken. 

The gastric juices and lymphatic system are not of 
equal effectiveness in all human beings. Some stomachs 
re-act against acids, others against fatty substances. Just 
so the mind. Some minds take in facts from one branch 
of knowledge, and refuse those of another. 

A good physician is not likely to prescribe the same 
diet for all his patients. He will make proper inquiries, 
and if he has time enough, study each one to find what 
will agree with him, and then direct what he shall eat. 
Just so with agood teacher. He will know that one kind 
of mental food will not do for all his pupils, and although 
he is bound to furnish them all with a certain amount of 
‘‘ mental albumen,” a certain amount of “ mental fat,” 
etc., he will have sense enough to know that the result of 
mental assimilation differs greatly in various minds. 

Bat if the entire apparatus of digestion is in prime 
order, and the lymphatic ducts act as they should, there 
is still left a possibility in which the process of assimila- 
tion may be checked. The blood may be too weak to ac- 
cept the nutrition, in which case strong food has the con- 
trary effect from that which it has upon a strong man. 
Babies feed on milk, and could not assimilate Worcester- 
shire sauce. This is easily applied to apperception, 
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I might spin out this comparison still further, but I re- 
sist the temptation, in order to turn to a side of the ques- 
tion which shows a difference between assimilation and 
apperception. 

The mind comprehending or apperceiving one idea 
thoroughly, obtains thereby a power to grasp other ideas 
with greater ease. It grows by gathering apperception- 
material, which in turn pre-determines the form new 
matter is to assume that enters through the senses. In 
this particular the process of apperceiving differs from 
that of assimilation. Different people observing the 
same phenomenon do not form the same concept of it in 
their minds, because the power of apperception is differ- 
ent, as is also the accumulated material of apperception. 
Hence the paradoxical saying: ‘“‘ We learn only by what 
we know,” that is to say, we apperceive new perceptions 
if we have knowledge of related facts with which we can 
organically connect the new cognition. 

Try to teach a youth conic sections before he has gone 
through the whole range of mathematics that leads up to 
that branch, and mental assimilation (apperception) fails 
to take place. The digestive apparatus does not increase 
its capacity much; on the contrary it decreases with ad- 
vaucing years. Notice, on the other hand, that mental 
assimilation, or apperception, increases beyond calculation. 
The more we know, the more we learn. 

Another difference is to be noted. In physical diges- 
tion we act upon substance, in mental digestion we deal 
with phenomena, or the appearance of things. The sense 
impressions that become perceptions, which through the 
apperceiving process, become concepts, or ideas (from 
which springs judgment), probably only change the brain 
in its cellular structure; hence, when I spoke of an accu- 
mulation of apperception-material, it must not be taken 
to mean substance. 

Ordinarily the same kind of food will produce the same 
kind of tissue, but the same perceptions prodace different 
ideas, owing to the difference in the apperceiving power. 
No two persons think or know precisely the same things. 

One of the modern philosophers likens the act of ap- 
perceiving to the moving of an object into the focus. 
While a great many objects may be in one’s field of 
vision, only one can, at one time, be focused, and from 
this fact the philosopher derives the necessity for a direct- 
ing power that does the focusing which he finds in will- 
power, while others find it in interest. This, however, 
leads me away from the definition of apperception, which 
I should like to condense by saying, it is the act of mental 
assimilation. 


Hon. J. W. Dickrnson, 
Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


FOR INTELLIGENT DISCUSSION. 


‘‘ Apperception is a perception of the mind’s own states 
in addition to a perception of the objects of those states.” 
However much may be said of apperception in its various 
relations, I believe the thing itself is accurately defined in 
the above definition, and that the definition will bring the 
subject clearly before the mind for an intelligent discus- 
sion of its phenomena. 


Srate Supt. H. S. Tarpext, 
Rhode Island. 


WILL INFLUENCE THOUGHT AND WORK. 


The term apperception denotes both a process and a 
result. As a procese, it indicates the activity of the mind 
by which individual perceptions are brought into relation 
and eventual harmony with other and corresponding 
mental possessions. This harmony is effected by a change 
in the character of the old or the new possessions, or both, 
according to their relative strength. Close synonyms are 
combination and assimilation. 

As a product, the term denotes the result of the apper- 
ceiving action. Its value as a pedagogic term lies in the 
emphasis which it gives to the relativity of knowledge, to 
the importance of early impressions, to the necessity of 
careful preparation of the pupil’s mind to receive that 
which is to be presented, to the demand for interest on 
the part of the pupil, and in the explanation which it 
gives of the learning process. 

A thorough investigation of the significance of this 
term as to its content, and the jnferenceg therefrom, will 
inflaence greatly educational thought and work. 


Dr. J. BALDWIN, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of Texas. 


THE CULMINATION OF METHOD. 


Apperception stands for the complex process of utiliz- 
ing experiences. The universe is a unit, and each self 
creates his own world out of his own acquisitions. Knowl- 
edge not assimilated into this world hurts and does not 
help. In the twentieth century, all studies will be made 
to re-enforce and enrich each study. 

Apperception stands for assimilating acquisition into 
unity. I perceive this object; I apperceive it as a pear, 
as fruit, as good for food. We think of perception as il- 
lustrated by taking food into the stomach; we think of 
apperception as illustrated by digestion. The education 
that educates leads the learner to assimilate his mental 
food. Apperception and not perception characterizes the 
new education. 

Apperception stands for interest through unitizing our 
acquisitions. We connect the new truth with what we 
knew before. We identify the new trath with our world. 
It touches our mental life and enters into it. It interests 
and strengthens us, because it becomes an integral part of 
our lives. The pupil is deeply interested, because the 
new lesson flows into his life. When this is not the case 
the study is dry as dust, and education does not educate. 

Apperception stands for thinking into unity a universe 
of particulars. Learners are led to discriminate that 
they may assimilate ; to analyze that they may synthetize ; 
to induce that they may deduce; to disassociate that they 
may associate. Percepts are thought into concepts ; no- 
tions are thought into truths; truths are thought into 
science ; science is thought into philosophy. 

Apperception stands for unitizing rather than for con- 
centrating. While studying one subject the learner is led 
to discern its relations to other subjects. All acquisitions 
are unitized into one related whole. This is the culmina- 
tion of method in education. 


PERSONAL LETTERS. 


The University of Chicago.—No special attention is here paid to 
the Herbartian doctrine of apperception, at least in our psycholog- 
ical and philosophical courses, 


Boston University.—To tell the truth, I have never come upon 
any satisfactory definition of the subject. Certainly the term is not 
consistently used by different writers; I half suspect there is some- 
thing of a fad in the matter. 


Middlebury Coilege.—But very little time or emphasis is given in 
the course in philosophy in this college to Herbart’s doctrine of 
‘‘apperception.’’ It is merely touched upon by way of explana- 
tion in presenting the history of philosophy. 


Swarthmore College.—In our psychology work we spend perhaps 
three weeks on the eubject of apperception, while students who 
wish to become teachers are recommended to do much of their col- 
lateral reading on this topic. It is not difficult to make much of 
their study focus at this point. 


Haverford College. —We give two hours a week to general psy- 
chology. Wegiveat present little time or emphasis to apperception, 
thongh it is incidently discussed and considered. We hope next 
year to extend our philosophy work very much, and apperception 
will receive much more attention. 


Ohio University.—In the work in theoretical psychology some 
attention is given to the subject of apperception. In pedagogy one 
of the texts used is Dr, Garmo’s Essentials of Method, and in con- 
nection with it such stress is laid on the apperception as seems to be 
due to it in view of ite great pedagogical importance. 


Columbian University.—We do not make a special stady of Her- 
bart on apperception. We of course bring out his view in our study 
of psychology, though we do not adopt or follow it in any strict 
sense of the term. All teachers of psychology are necessarily mach 
indebted to Herbart for the special emphasis he put on this doctrine. 


Bowdoin College.—We do not give much attention to the peculiar 
terminology of Herbart in the matter of ‘ appercsption,’’ but, on 
the principle that “by any other name a rose would smell as sweet,”’ 
we teach the essential principles which he taught under the head of 
apperception under the heads of asscciation, memory, perception, 
reasoning, interpretation, and assimilation. 


Williams College.—In our courses in psychology I usually give a 
brief exposition of the Herbartian psychology, but I follow for the 
most part a more strictly empirical method, accepting with some 
qualification Miiceterberg and James. In the Theory of Kuowl- 
edge I follow mainly Kant, and keep the two probleme—the prob- 
lems of prychology and the problem of epistemology—distinctly 
separated. 


Boston University.—Ia my jadgment it ie desirable to distinguish 
apperception ag a set of mental facts from spperception as an 
hypothesis designed to explain those facts, Jn both nees the term 


is ambiguous, historically and as today employed. To appercep- 
tion as specifically an Herbartian hypothesis, I give brief polemical 
treatment. The facts themselves concern me more, but they are 
investigated in my classes under another name. 


Johns Hopkins University.—All teachers of philosophy have, as 
I suppose, taken suggestions from Herbart, and have been struck 
with the practical and pedagogic value of ‘‘apperception.’’ | 
have found no occasion, however, to give especial prominence to 
this point of view, and am not fond of using this particular term, 
I have tried to incorporate what seems to me valuable in the doc- 
trine of apperception in my teaching, without laying great stress 
upon it. 


University of Pennsylvania.—The doctrine of apperception in 
ite distinctively “‘ Herbartian”’ form is not taught here at all, ex- 
cept in so far as it bears upon the development of psychological 
specalation upon the question of attention. Upon the fucts of at- 
tention,—it seems almost needless to say,—great stress is laid in 
all our courses in psychology, and the pedagogical significance of 
these facta is brouzht out. Bat so far as I know, no definite theory 
of attention is definitely taught. 


Dartmouth College.—The German philosopher Herbart may be 
regarded as the founder of physiological psychology. He was also 
leader in the establishment of pedagogical science. Considerable 
progress has been made since Herbart’s day in psychological anal- 
ysis, and it appears probable that the technical term ‘‘ appercep- 
tion’ will prove to be too cumbersome and indeterminate for the 
critical scientific work of the present time. This represents sub- 
stantially the position of this department in regard to apperception. 


Bryan Mawr College. — While probably this year we shall have 
little occasion —except briefly in the Psychology—to deal expressly 
with Herbart’s form of the theory of apperception (so-called), yet 
we shall discuss the matter with which it has to do, not only in the 
psychology but in philosophical courses. The specifically Herbar. 
tian theory, as I understand it, I do not hold, least of all can I tol- 
erate his notion of unconscious mental modifications — of ideas 
that continue to exist’ after sinking ‘‘ below the threshold of con- 
eciousness.’’ 


Columbia College.—It is not possible to make any just estimate 
of the amount of time devoted by the department of philosophy and 
education in Columbia College to Herbart’s doctrine of appercep- 
tion. This eaubject is discussed in many phases and from many 
points of view in different courses, but does not form the controlling 
element in any course. In the course known as ‘‘ Education II.,’’ 
Lange’s Apperception is used|as a text-book for a portion of the year, 
and its subject matter is thoroughly expounded and criticised. 
Again, in our courses known an ‘‘ Ejucation 1V., V., VIL, XIV., 
and XVI., the study of apperception, both in its theoretical and 
practical bearings, plays an important part. 


University of California. —In an important sense, we give to what 
Herbart means by the word “‘ apperception’’ ali our time, and lay 
our whole emphasis upon it. In another sense, we give scarce any 
time to it at all, since the mere name of it is seldom mentioned in 
our discussion of psychology. Bat our whole philosophic instruc- 
tion is keyed to the mastery of Kant; and, as apperception is the 
cardinal principle in his theory of knowledge, aud so the clue to 
his proof of moral will (or conscience) as the supreme principle of 
philosophy, you can see how our students mast get a continual and 
all-pervading discipline in the meaning and importance of the view 
which Herbart afterward made so much his own. 


University of Wisconsin.—Your question ‘‘how much”? is diffi- 
cult to answer. Applied psychology can hardly be presented prac- 
tically for the use of teachers without involving what the Herbar- 
tians call apperception. The much abused maxim ‘‘ proceed from 
the known to the unknown ’’ emphas'z3s this doctrine. I have not 
been accustomed to present this under the designation “ appercep- 
tion,’’ exceptin the systematic presentation of Herbartian doctrine, 
when it appears as but a new designation for a familiar principle. 
It seems to me, however, that the Herbartians are helping to clear 
away confusion and show how ‘‘ applied psychology ’’ must be de- 
veloped if we wish it to be anything bat empty verbiage, by their 
emphasis of this doctrine. 


Brown University.—Very little attention is here given to apper- 
ception. In philosophy and ethics little time is devoted to Herbart, 
only such mention bring given as would naturally occur in an ex- 
position of the history cf philosophy. I make no use of the term 
in psychology ; as used by Herbart, it is too vague and indefiaite 
to be of any use, since we have more definite terms for each of its 
many meanings; as used by Wiiodt also, I consider it objectionable, 
siuce on one hand it serves simply asa term which really explains 
nothing, to be made use of as a label for whatever he finds diffi- 
cult of explanation ; and on the other those things which he gives 
over to it, are susceptible of satisfactory explanation without using 
a form so indefinite and manifold in its meanings. In general, I 
agree with the criticism given by Professor James in his Psychology, 
volume II., page 107. 


Indiana University.—We have three years of undergradaate work 
in psychology, besides fall graduate work. The work inclades a 
study of the historic psychologies ia connection with laboratory 
work, ete. The facts of apperception naturally come up often, are 
of course recognized as very important, and are studied by every 
means we can devise. 

I think that Herbart and the Herbartians have done a good thing 
in crying aloud everywhere their apperceptiye ideas. It is 9 good 
thing for normal school and other elomentary students of psy- 
ehology. I think the Herbartians, perhaps pardonably, over-em: 
Phasire the idea in comparison with other things; and that lem 
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pardonably they think it necessary to preach the idea in quarters 
where it has long been taken as a matter of course; and that quite 
unpardonably, they act as if the well-known facts and general 
principle were enough, and as if there were not a score of un- 
answered questions, theoretical and practical, which only close in- 
vestigation will answer. 


Smith College.—If you mean by Herbart’s doctrine of appercep- 
tion the form of the doctrine set forth in the Psychologie als Wirsin- 
schaft, we give no special attention to it here at Smith, it being 
my opinion that the Herbartian psychology, fruitfal as has been its 
inflaence, is, in what concerns its fundamental principles, a perverse 
tour de force. On the other hand, if by the Herbartian doctrine of 
apperception you merely mean the doctrine that any new knowledge 
is apprehended as to its special content and coloring by means of 
experiences already organized into knowledge, and according to the 
way in which they have been organized in the individual, then we 
certainly do lay more stress on this doctrine, which is, in its 
essence, as old as Aristotle. It enters into the explanation of habit, 
of association, of attention, of perception, etc., as results; in fact, 
into the explanation of almost everything. But these and various 
others are the means by which we designate the process; if we use 
the term ‘‘ apperception,’’ it is rather to teach the fact of the pres- 
ence of a content of consciousness which is being attended to. 


Harvard University.—Herbart is a recognized master of a past 
school of psychological investigation, whose historical importance 
and dignity, and whose valu; for the more recent study of the nat- 
ural history of mind, no enlightened person engaged in psychology 
can question. The processes to which Herbart gave the name 
‘‘apperception’’? are among the most familiar; in fact, even 
amorgst the most commonplace and obviously important of the 
mental processes. These processes, as they actually occur, no 
modern student of psychology can possibly ignore. Every study of 
the facts of mental life must be concerned with them. Not to rec- 
ognize them would simply mean not to study modern psychology at 
all. In this sense the ‘ phase of philosophy ’’ referred to in your 
letter receives attention in a those courses in our department which 
relate at all to psychology. As a glance at our published “ An- 
nouncement of Courses’’ would show, there are, in fact, several 
such upon our list. 

On the other hand, if your question means to ask whether the 
modern investigator in ¢mpirical psychology devotes himself, to any 
great extent, to teaching the doctrine of Herbart upon appercep- 
tion, or to teaching any other of the peculiar features of Herbart’s 
important, but now in many ways antiquated psychological theory, 
as Herbart taught such doctrines or featares—then the only answer 
is that the question is its own answer. It is not altogether, but 
still very much as if you asked a teacher of the modern construction 
of steam engines whether, in addition to teaching the construction 
of modern triple expansion compound engines, he still devotes 
‘‘ much time and emphasis’’ “to that phase’’ of steam engine con- 
struction which was first put into practice by James Watt. Of 
course he does, only he does not do so separately ; and what he does 
not do is teach people still to construct engines as Watt con- 
structed them. Watt’s engine is, so to speak, absorbed into the 
better engines of today. Just so the modern teachers and students 
of psychology deal with what Herbart called apperception. Bat 
they do not in general deal with it or teach it as Herbart taught it. 
Moreover, the comparison as here made suggests an analogy doubt- 
leas too favorable to Herbart. Watt’s engine is, I presume, mach 
more nearly repeated in modern engine construction than is Her- 
bart’s valuable but now partly antiquated theory as to the apper- 
ception-process, repeated in those modern theories which owe so 
much to Herbart’s really masterly investigation, but which are no 
longer burdened with many of the essentially mythical aseumptiona 
and subsidiary hypotheses which complicated and weakened his 
own views. 

Perhaps this may help you to see how the matter stands. It is 
wise to remember and to study carefully the earlier masters of em- 
pirical psychology. But it is extremely unwise to be mere disciples, 
or, for that matter, mere opponents of their favorite phrases and 
theories, or to devote great ‘‘emphasis’’ to the teaching or to the 
refutation of doctrines which have borne great fruit, but which, for 
that very reason, have come to be seen, by modern students, in a 
decidedly new light. One understands such doctrines, bat one is 
no longer their slave. 

One of the great evils of ‘‘ pedagogical psychology ’’ has been 
the eagerness of those engaged in its study to load themselves with 
‘* final’? theories in an essentially changing and progressive branch 
of natural history—to adopt set phrases, to be ‘‘ disciples’’ of this 
or of that one master, to imagine that any one phrase or word, or 
‘* phase of philosophy,’’ is of peculiar saving importance. Every 
thonghtfal teacher ought to read about Herbart, as he ought to 
read abont Socrates. But to be an ‘* Herbartian”’ is almost as use- 
less a thing as to be a mere disciple of Socrates. I am tempted, in 
fact, to wonder why you should not ask whether in Harvard we 
devote much “ time and emphasis’’ to that ‘‘ phase of philosophy ’’ 
known as the ‘“‘ Socratic method.’’ In a sense all modern thinkers 
and teachers are, consciously or unconsciously, disciples of Socrates. 
In another sense, however, nobody would think of saying that he 
considered ‘‘time and emphasis’? worth devoting to maintaining 
his position either as for or against the peculiar theories associated 
with the name of the great Greek. 

Yon will not misunderstand, I hope, my objection to the form of 


your question. In fact, I suspect that you yourself agree in sub- 


stance with my posiston. It is only the recent misunderstandings 
about the significance of this important but much misused term 
** apperception,”’ as well as about the historical significance of this 
great bat now no longer foremost psychological investigator Her- 
bart,—it is only these things that have moved me to respond thne 


be your ingairy, 


THE CHILDREN'S VISIT TO SANTA CLAUS and singa 


LAND. 


[A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. ] 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS, 


I. 
(On the stage is a group of children apparently waiting for some 
one. A sound of stamping feet is heard outside, and in rush two boys 
looking cross ard disappointed] 


1st Boy (speaking to group).—What do you think? There is 
not going to be any Christmas this year! We met a man outside, 
and he said so. 

2d Boy. — Yes, we called out ‘‘ Merry Christmas, sir!’ to him, 
and he was jast as cross! He looked at us hard—he was tall and 
dark, with his hat pulled low over his face 80 we couldn’t see him 
well. Then he growled, ‘‘ There'll be no Christmas tomorrow if 
I can help it.’? Then we ran away. 

let Girl.— Horrid old thing! How can he help its being Chriat- 
mas, I’d like to know ? 

2d Girl.—¥ es, it is Christmas eve, ien’tit? And when tomorrow 
comes it’ll be Christmas Day, won’t it? Nobody can prevent to- 
morrow’s coming. 

3d Boy.—Perhays he can help our having presents and a nice 
dinner. 

[All look very sober at this. Just thena docr opens softly, or a cur- 
tain is drawn aside, and a girl steps in. She is dressed in white with 
evergreen borders, and holly in her shoulder kno's. She carries a 
wand, and represents a Christmas fairy. ] 


Fairy.—You shall not miss Christmas, girls and boys 
If you'll come with me to Santa Claus land ; 
Just fold your hands, and shut your eyes, 
So you'll not see the way; I'll wave my wand, 
And you'll he in the children’s paradise. 
Hear the ballad of Santa Claus land :— 


There's a wondrous land jast beyond our eyes, 
Where the whole long year is a holiday; 
Jack, with his beanstalk that reached to the akies, 
This province of CloudJand went to survey ; 
And old Saint Nick and his reindeer and sleigh 
Fall many a time have the distance spanned 
From this wonderfal country, far away— 
Santa Claus Land! Santa Claus Land! 


The story books tell of this paradise, 

Where elves and fairies are always at play; 
Where Mother Goose on her broomstick flies, 

And Little Boy Blue sleeps under the hay ; 
Where Cinderella and Undine stray, 

And brave Aladdin, with lamp in hand— 
In this wonderfal country, far away— 

Santa Claus Land! Santa Claus Land! 


Marvel of marvels that dreams might devise! 
There blooms a garden forever and aye, 
Where bonbons blossom in flowery guise 
For the good Saint’s pack like a huge bouquet, 
And toys grow on Christmas trees, so they say 
(Bountifal fruitage as ever was planned) 
In that worderful country, far away— 
Santa Claus Land! Santa Claus Land! 
— Mary A. Worswick. 


[When she has finished speaking, all fold hands and close eyes. 
Faint music on piano, slow and dreamy, is heard, while the fairy 
waves her wand over the heads of the children several times. Cur- 
tain falls.) 

[For this scene the stage should be trimmed with as much evergreen 
and cotton to represent snow as possible. If the entertainment is 
given with a tree. have that in the back ground. Santa Claus should 
be there, the fairy, the children, and the characters of Mother Goose 
mentioned,—more of them, if possible,—each engaged as the rhymes 
tell.] 

Santa Claus (to all on stage).— 

Sing me a song of Christmas, 
That old time of carol and chime, 
Of a romping wind and a flaster of snow, 
And a tingling glitter of silvery rime, 
And hey for a Merrie Christmas! 


Sing me a song of Christmas, 

And the rnddy dance of the fire-light glow ; 
A greeting of love to the holly-bad, 

And a mirthfal welcome to mistletoe, 
And hey for a Merrie Christmas! 


Sing me a song of Christmas, 
A madcap of frolic and fan, 
OE the happy flatter of little hearts, 
Of peace and good. will to everyone, 
And hey for a Merrie Christmas! 
— Agnes M. Mulholland. 


All Say: 
Let’s sing a song of Christmas, 
And steaming mince pies, 
Of puddings plump, and turkey proud, 
Of every shade and siz3, 


Let’s sing a song af Christmas, 
A word ot cheer and fun, 

And a thousand hearty greetings 
To each and eyery one, 


- Adapted, 


lively carol.) 


Boy Recites : 


Now who knows old Christmas, 
He knows a carle of worth, 
For he is as good a fellow 
As any upon earth. 


He comes well cloaked and coated, 
And buttoned up to his chin, 

And as soon as he comes a-nigh the door 
We open and let him in. 


And after the little children, 
He asks in a cheerful tone, 
Jack, Kate, and little Annie— 
He remembers them every one. 


With a present for every servant, 
For in giving he doth not tire; 
From the red-faced, jovial butler, 

To the girl by the kitchen fire. 


O he is a kind old fellow, 
For though the beef be dear, 
He giveth the parish paupers 
A good dinner once a year! 


Good luck unto old Christmas, 
And long life let us sing, 

For he doeth more good unto the poor 
Than many a crowned king. 


— Robert Herrick, 


Santa Claus says, again: 


Sing a song of Christmas ; 
Stockings full of toye, 

All things in Santa’s pack 
For merry girls and boys. 

Then sing so long and sing so strong 
That each one will remember 

How fall is the world of boys and girls 
This joy-day of December. 


— Selected, 


(All again sing a lively Christmas song, then each recites one of the 


1. 


2. 


5. Good rest ye, little children ; let nothing you affright, 
For Jesus Christ yoor Saviour was born this happy night. 


following quotations :] 


Christmas comes! he comes, he comes ; 
Ushered with a rain of plums; 

Hollies in the windows greet him, 

Every month delights to name him ; 
Schools come driving home to meet bim ; 
Wet and cold and wind and dark 
Make him but the warmer mark. 


Long ere the dawn can claim the eky 
The tempest rolls subservient by ; 
While bella on all sides ring and say 
How Christ the child was born today. 


—Leigh Hunt. 


—Lord Houghton, 


The poor will many a care forget, 
The debtor think not of his debt, 
But, as they both enjoy their cheer, 
Wish it were Christmas all the year. 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth was celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


— Shakespeare. 


Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on Christmas day. 
— Miss Muloch. 


6. 


At Christmas be merry and thankful! witbal,- 


And feast thy poor neighbors, the great with the small, 
— Thomus Tusser. 


Child goes up to Santa Claus and says: 


Santa Claus, I alwaye fancied 
You were excessively nice ; 
That your ideas were quite perfect, 
And your kind heart beyond price; 
If so, ’twill surely not pain you 
To take a child’s advice. 


Seek firat the poor wee ones, 
Loveless and lone and distressed ; 

Fill up their stockings with treasures ; 
Gather their tharks to your breast ; 

Then we will crown you King Christmas, 
Of all kings dearest and best. 


— Adapted. 


(Santa Claus makes a bow, and gives all the following ‘‘ Christmas 


Greeting 


A merry Christmas, children all ; 

Rich and poor, large and small, 

To north, to south, to east, to weat, 

In every land where Christmas is guest, 
A merry, merry Christmas ! 


Now may we love our neighbors more, 
And may we give from ont cur store, 
That all may have a happy heart 
And take a gladsome, joyous part 

In our merry, merry Christmas! 


Each year when Christmas eve draws nigh, 
Be it the time when yoa and [ 

Bhall put away all wrong and sin, 

And bid the holy Corist-Child in 


To blesg opr merry Christmas, -—Monireql Stay, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 25, 1895. 


Apperception ! ! 
Next summer Europe will be the vacation fad. 


Massacuusetts State Teacher's Association, Decem- 
ber 1 and 2. 


Do not allow the children to sit and study until the 
room is warm. It is a good time for physical culture. 


THE opening papers of the State Association on Friday 
and Saturday mornings promise to be of exceptional ex- 
cellence. No teacher can afford to miss them. 


IF apperception is an ‘educational fad’’ we present 
it this week in its best dress; if it is the greatest educa- 
tional discovery of the sge we give the best thought of its 
exponents. 


PeRuAPs no section of the country has had less help 
about the public schools from national, philanthropic 
friends than the city of Boston. Oatside of New Eng- 
land, notably in the West, the public school has been 
greatly blest by the national land grants and other public 
bequests. To these Boston has been practically a 
stranger; but now, in an hour of special need, she re- 
ceives one of the grandest benefactions that have come to 
any city. For many years the Franklin Fund has been 
steadily accumulating under very strange testamentary 
conditions, and now it becomes available at a time when 
what promised to be a most generous provision for an 
indastrial art echool proves wholly inadequate, and $350,- 
000 has been appropriated by the trustees of the Frank- 
lin Fund for the erection of a supplemental institution 
to be known as a trade school, in which the school idea is 
to play as important a part as thetrade phase. This will 
give Boston by far the most elaborate industrial art or 
manual training plant in the world, 


Hon. Tueopvore Roosevett, chairman of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, lectured in Boston November 
16, on “True Americanism in the Public Schools.” 
Among the strong positions he took was that “our public 
schools should be conducted in no language but in Eng- 
lish,—neither in German, French, Spanish, nor any other, 
exactly as the children should be taught to speak United 
States and to think United States, and to be United States, 
and we should demand that the voters in settling about the 
publie school should vote as Americans merely, and should 
realize that it is utterly abhorrent to and unworthy of real 
Americanism to discriminate for or against any American 
because of his birthplace or because of his creed.” 


Tue conference of the committee of ten appointed by 
the National Council of Education in regard to the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools, public and private, and 
the best method of teaching the several subjects with a 
view to meeting the demand of the college entrance 
examinations have had several meetings, the first in 
November, 1892, at Columbia College, when it was 
decided to divids the work of the committee into nine 
groups, and to submit a list of questions to a conference 
composed of ten specialists in each group. The groups 
were Latin, Greek, English, other modern languages, 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, and chemistry; natural 
history (biology, including botany, zoology, and physi- 
ology) ; history, civil government, and political economy ; 
geography (physical geography, geology, and meteorol- 
ogy). ‘The experts selected came from points as far dis- 
tant as New Orleans; Helena, Montana ; and Berkeley, 
California. This study on the part of individual mem- 
bers having been completed, the committee met last week 
to compare views and agree upon a report. It has been 
thought best not to announce any of the points of the 
report until the whole document is made —, which 
will probably be within a few weeks. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The State Association (Dee. 1-2)—C. W. Parmenter, 
president—offers a program of exceptional excellence. 
Among the topics and speakers aré the following: “‘ The 
Pablie School as a Basis of Social Unity,” Pres. Wm J. 
Tucker of Dartmouth College ; ‘The Education of the 
Heart,” Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark University; “ The 
Grammar School of the Future,” Pres. C. W. Eliot, Har- 
vard University; “The Relation of the Schools to the 
University,’ Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, Harvard Univer- 
sity ; ‘* The Recent Play Movement in Germany,” James 
L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto; “ A Liberal 
Edueation,” Pres. D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The Primary Section—Dr. Larkin Dunton, presi- 
dent—will be devoted to ‘“‘ The Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary School,” with Misses Laura Fisher, 
Boston Normal School; Mary C. Mellyn, Rice Training 
School ; Mary H. Waterman, Boston Kindergarten Train- 
ing School; and Lucy J. Wheelock, Chauncy Hall 
School, as speakers. The Program of the High School 
Section promises to give a decided uplift to the cause of 
‘English in Secondary Schools.” A paper by Prof G. 
L. Kittredge of Harvard will be followed by a formal 
discussion by five prominent secondary schoolmen. The 
discussion will be closed by Prof. LeBaron R. Briggs, 
dean of Harvard College. The Grammar School Section 
— Dr Thomas M. Balliet, president—will consider vari- 
ous phases of the topic, ‘Co ordination of Studies.” The 
speakers are : The president of the section ; Prof. Paul H. 
Hanus; State Agent A. W. Edson ; and Supt. C. H. Morss. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND EDUCATIONAL 
LIFE. 


One of the most recent applications of modern science 
to the problems of educational life is that of Professor 
Garner, who went into the interior of Africa to learn the 
language of the monkey tribes. We may laugh at the 
attempt and tickle our fancy over its probable results in 
revealing the origin of the human species, but something 
may be learned from this daring exploit even if it does 
not prove the connection of animal development in a 
single long and branching chain of life. The Professor 
carried a cage into the heart of a forest, two hundred and 


fifty miles inland. There he chained it to a tree. He 
locked himself inside the cage; stayed in it over a hun- 
dred days; waited for the apes to come and call on him; 
with winning politeness be addressed his visitors in the 
sounds he had learned from American monkeys, and then 
with a phonograph recorded the noises in which his Afri- 
can friends responded. It was certainly taking an ad- 
vantage of their friendly interchange of courtesics, but 
then, if he has established the fact that monkeys have a 
real language which can be understood by man, by and by 
the two Kula Kamba Chimpanzees which he has brought 
home with him may thank him heartily for his trouble. 

The science of education will receive a royal benefit, if 
in addition to the limited ability of mere elementary com- 
munication Professor Garner can educate these orangs so 
that they shall reveal to us their transitional emotions. 
Just think for a moment what light it will throw on the 
art of interpreting the inarticulate cries and sounds made 
by young children ; what new principles it may introduce 
into the early discipline of the nursery ; and what ideas 
the world may gain from the innate conceptions of babes 
before they have begun to be affected and warped by the 
traditional notions of the grown-up world! Then a kin- 
dergarten for babies will not only quickly advance the 
wee sucklings into the educational arena, but mothers and 
teachers—aye, even the savants of the land—will know 
what are the primitive, intuitionary thoughts of the race, 
and be able to cultivate primary emotions so as to pro- 
duce in due time a perfect standard of rudimentary edu- 
cation. Our conventional teachings are getting to be old- 
fashioned. We are running in ruts. Oar children are 
laid ou the procrustean bed of artificial schooling and 
their intellectual processes lengthened or shortened to suit 
the fashion of the times. The mediocre uniformity of 
mental growth will thus be averted, and out of the sensa- 
tions nearest birth new forms of genius will arise unhin- 
dered by the limitations of our present narrow training. 
Tickle the infant and his chuckle will reveal a new 
wrinkle in humorous ideality. The Chimpanzee may re- 
veal to Professor Garner what the source of satisfaction 
is in its unvitiated stage, before pride, ambition, gluttony 
destroys its pristine delicacy. The shrill note of the 
cebus will open afresh the study of terror or pain, ao that 
we can trace the elementary movement of the mind as it 
moves on from pain to anger, and from anger to hate. 
The sounds emitted by a young orang will emphasize the 
pathos of tears, and the crying phenomenon of the nurs- 
ery will enlarge the theory of human dejection by incipi- 
ent demonstrations of original distress. Sulky Chimpan- 
zees, uttering sounds from protruded lips, will revolution- 
ize the present modes of punishment, and tell us how to 
ward off the blues. In fact, all emotions and sensations 
in the earlier development of. the species from which we 
are evolved will come to light, and science, ethics, and 
religion make enormous strices. Taking Professor 
Garner seriously, then, let us hail the new epoch and 
study the monkey in order to know ourselves. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


If Thunkegiving Day can do nothing else, it can at 
least put a little frolic into grown-up, sedate people, and 
limber the feelings if not the limbs of the gray-haired. 
The poet tells us that whenever Amphion set up his 
melodious pipes, 

‘The gouty oak began to move 
And flounder into hornpipes ; 
The mountain stirred ita bushy crown, 
And, as tradition teaches, 
Young ashes piroutted down, 
Coquetting with young beeches,”’ 
But now, our modern Muses fail to work. 

“* The withered Muses! how they prose 
O’er books of travelled seamen, 
And show you slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen.’’ 


Bat Thanksgiving comes. We shake the tree before 


the old homestead, and the few rosy apples that are left 
after all our cultivating and gathering, fall down without 
a touch of the early frost, and with a flavor which makes 
the mouth water for more of the same sort. There is no 
other day which is really a jovial holiday like this. The 
Fourth of July is made hideous with noise, and wearisome 
Labor Day drags its labori- 


with artificial celebration. 
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ous processions through the streets for the enjoyment (sic) 
of eurbstone spectators. Even Christmas is preceded by 


such a rush to buy gifts that the pleasure of the day is 


sapped beforehand by the shop-worn labors of the givers. 
Bat Thankegiving needs little preparation, since the 
mince comes in cans for the pies, and the housewife has 
learned in the cooking school to minimize her labors. 
School is out, at least for some days; no lessons in the 
Thanksgiving recess ; children and teachers fling down 
ferrule, chalk, books and all the pedagogic parapher- 
nalia, and if there is a home anywhere to go to, away 
speed the throngs of sons and daughters to make merry 
with the old folks, to cheer up the lonesome farmhouse, 
to stir up the fire on the hearthstones, and to arouse the 
‘magic music in the heart,” which keeps life strong and 
glad. 

We live in a world, enchanted nowadays by scientific 
demons who cast their spell upon us and make us dream 
of unalloyed happiness when the appointments of life, 
free to all, shall, one day, make the condition perfect of 
all sorts and kinds of men and women. Festal fires are 
put out by the drudgery of a toil which has yoked men 
under the lash of steam and electricity. We resort to 
artificial excitements for amusement and come home 
jaded by the very completeness of a systematized ar- 
rangement of our festivities. Nature is relegated to the 
lamber room and a symphony, a dance, a dinner, or a 
spectacular display for the people, is under modern bonds 
to be conventional. The old portraits of the fathers and 
mothers of New England are turned to the wall. We 
move about uneasily in our strait-laced clothes, expand- 
ing only in the sleeves and collars, with waist and skirts 
preventing freedom. Our children no longer romp and 
climb the trees, but walk in public gardens, or when 
older, move in dignity through the danee, or if collegians, 
play progressive euchre for favors, and kick football ac- 
cording to a code of rules. 

One day only in the year in spite of Yale and Prince- 
ton, comes to put the conventionalities into the closet, 
and to bring out the old frivolities, if such they seem to 
us, with their charm and old-time cheer. Lately the Presi- 
dents of this great country have learned the need and usez 
of the New England holiday, and so on this broad con- 
tinent, east, west, north and south, the iron road carries 
its burden back and forth; the prairies glow with en- 
thusiasm for an eastern flitting, and the sea-board sends 
its sons and daughters to their inland homes. 


‘*A faller light illumines all, 
A breeze through all the garden sweeps; 
A sudden hubbub shakes the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leaps.”’ 

It is the Prince of Holidays that has broken in upon 
our fixed and artificial stolidity ; all our cramped uses of 
life relax ; nature has a new birth in our hearts; we are 
again “in the morning of our times.” Now if all of us, 
native-born or translated hither, cannot praise and give 
thanks for such a re-creation—if we cannot all shape our 
thanksgiving to its finer meaning, it is our own fault ; 
not that of the day. It will do for Hosea Biglow in 
Lowell's dialectic satire to say,— 

‘*T da believe in prayer an’ praise 
To Him thet hez the grantin’ 
O’ jobs—in every thin’ that pays, 
Bat most of all, in cantin’ ; 
‘© This doth my cup with marcies fill ; 
This lays all thought o’sin to rest,— 
I don’t believe in princerple, 
But O, I du in interest.’ 

But we, who live in earnest, or try so to live, may give 
“most hearty and sincere thanks” for this intercalary 
period (although in no church calendar,) which gathers 
to itself a thousand streams and rivulets of blessing, mak- 
ing it the one oasis of the year. It is only a day, but let 
us not dwell on its brevity! but 

‘* Remember whose, and not how short it is! 
It is God’s day; a lavieh day! 
One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world.” 

This new world may be ours, if in this Colambian year 
our hearts “ sweep broadening out,” while we, under our 
good mother “ Bay State's’ example, send our bounties 
to the poor, and, lifting praise to heaven, perform the 
ancestral rites and hallow the homely faith which blended 
mirth with labor, song with psalm. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


The resignation of Count Taaffe from the direction of 
Austrian affairs probably means primarily that the policy 
which he has so long pursued with success has run to its 
limit, and that there is no longer a supply of privileges 
and concessions to be granted when it is necessary to con- 
ciliate the numerous parties and factions which are united 
in the Austrian Parliament. 

The Austrian Constitution dates from 1867, and pro- 
vides for a dualism in the government, between Hungary 
and the Cisleithanian states, or Austria in the larger 
sense. The two parts are divided by the little river 
Leithia, which flows into the Danube. 

The Emperor represents the inherited rule of the coun- 
try under the House of Hapsburg, which has controlled 
the South German Empire since the time of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He must be of the Catholic faith, and 
his person is, by the constitutional laws, sacred. He rep- 
resents the nation in all foreign relations and concludes 
treaties. He commands the army, coins the money, and 
is, in general, subject to his oath “to observe faithfully 
the fundamental laws of the kingdoms and lands repre- 
sented in the Reichstag, and to govern according to law.’’ 
He is assisted in the executive administration by a minis- 
try which is appointed by the Crown, but is ‘‘ responsible ”’ 
to the legislative body. 

The Parliament, or Reichstag, is composed of two 
houses—the Lords and the Representatives. The mem- 
bership of the Lords, or Peers, is made up of those who 
hold their office by birth, the princes and heads of great 
families on whom this hereditary peerage is conferred by 
the Emperor ; by office, as the archbishops and leading 
bishops ; or by appointment for life, on account of service 
or merit. 

The 203 Representatives are chosen by the provincial 
‘diets’ from among their members. Direct, election can 
occur only when the Diet refuses to send a delegate, as 
Bohemia did in 1872. The Representatives elect their 
own presiding officers. The Parliament meets yearly, in 
the winter. It has control of treaties of commerce, re- 
cruitment, and the military service, budgets and imposts, 
religion, rights of reunion and association, and in general 
passes laws on matters common to both parts of the em- 
pire. All laws must be proposed by the government, so 
that individual initiative in proposing laws does not exist. 
All laws passed by the two Houses of Parliament and 
sanctioned by the Crown are then passed, and promal- 
gated separately in each half of the empire. 

Each half of the empire has full autonomy in all mat- 
ters not declared to be common to both. The common 
government controls the direct receipts of the customs 
revenue, which are raised on a protective basis, and the 
deficit in expenses is made up by a direct quota to meet 
the balance, in which Hungary contributes 30 per cent 
and the Austrian states 70 per cent. Common expenses, 
as the army, foreign affairs, ete., are regulated by a con- 
vention between the two parts, composed of a parliament- 
ary delegation of sixty members sent by each part. 

In spite of the disproportion in their contributions, 
these delegations have equal power. The government 
propositions are presented separately to each delegation 
by the common ministry, and each delegation has an 
equal right of initiative. The delegations deliberate 
apart, and communicate in writing. When it is necessary, 
they come together with equal numbers to vote, without 
deliberaticn. Should they fail to agree, the Emperor 
can fix the amounts for a single year only, and he is gen- 
erally to fix upon the smaller amount, whether of money 
or of men to be raised for the army. 

The real significance of Count Taaffe’s resignation 
comes from the measure the support of which cost him 
his puwer, in appearances. Undoubtedly this was a 
political scheme of barefaced proportions, but this only 
emphasizes its significance. The lower house in the 
Austrian Parliament is composed of about 240 represen- 
tatives of the small land holders and well-to do peasantry, 
and the tradesmen and bourgeoisie, or better class of 
city people in equal proportions, of twenty-one represen- 
tatives of the chambers of commerce in the cities and 
larger towns and eighty-five representatives of the great 
landed proprietors. This strictly class representation is 
selected by about 1,790,000 voters, and of a total male 
population, over twenty-four years, of 8,000,000, Count 


Taaffe, finding that he could not control the various forces 
which make up the Parliament, proposed to add some 
3,000,000 to the number eligible to suffrage, chiefly by 
lowering the rather high income or property qualifica- 
tions (five florins annually) required of voters. The 
new voters were to be added to the classes of farmers 
and tradesmen, without increasing the number of rep- 
resentatives. The present members of these classes 
naturally objected, claiming with justice that they repre- 
sent the most solid supporters of the empire, and if 
others are to be admitted to a share in the control of 
affairs, their own interest in and control over the admin- 
istration should not be impaired. But the fact remains 
before the public that Count Taaffe, who is most closely 
associated with the Emperor, has lost power in a proposi- 
tion to extend the suffrage to more than half the male 
population, and the effect on the people, in behalf of the 
Emperor and his minister, is inevitable. 

’ It will probably be very long before any such reform as 
Count Taaffe proposes can be carried into effect. But 
having been proposed, its eventual success is certain, and 
is made the more certain by the general current in Euro- 
pean popular agitation, of which Belgium has already 
reaped the benefits which must in a measure find a pow- 
erful stimulus in this political move in aristocratic Austria. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


IT WAS CLOSED. 


They sent a clever angel from Chicago town one day 

And bade him fly to every Jand and hear what folke might say ; 
Pat every comment on the fair upon a little slate 

And send it back in white and black—Chicago'd pay the freight. 


The angel flew and tcok a view of everybody’s mind. 

He compassed earth throughout ita girth, yet all that he could find 
Was people boiling over at a most terrific rate 

With compliments about the fair—as well as words could state. 


He started back with such a etack of eulogies and things 
About the fair, he had to swear, they hindered eo his wings, 
And never heard a single word of anger or of hate 
Uatil he met a fellow who arrived a day too late. 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
NOT &O. 

No, Charles, it is seldom correct to refer to your tailor as a 
clothes friend.”’ 

COMING TO IT. 

A daily paper has the heading, ‘‘ Down on oleomargerine.’”’ We 
presume that in time this will be followed by a faithful imitation of 
the hirsute appendages which sometimes mingle with the real 
article. 

A DANGEROUS MOTTO, 

Miss Bleecker. —Do you know? Mary Havisham has married 
that Charlie Goslin after having broken her engagement to him 
three different times! 

Miss Houstan.—She evidently believes in ‘‘ Well shaken before 
taken! ’’—Puck, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Missouri teachers want the next meeting of the N. E. A. to be 
held at Salt Lake City. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars a year is said to be the highest 
salary ever received by Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. 

Hon. Henry Sabin’s return to the state superintendency of lowa 
will ba welcomed by the friends of education throughout the 
country. 

Dr. W. R. White, the first state superintendent of schools of 
Weat Virginia, died Nov. 10, aged seventy-two, at Fairmont where 
he had accepted the principalship of the public schools. 

Mr. Carl Schoenhof, the well-known importer publisher, pro- 
poses to retire from active basiness on the first of January, ’94. 
We tras: he will now enjoy the fruit of twenty-five years of useful 
labor. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood of the Kansas City schools has recently 
declined the superintendency of the Indian schools of the United 
States. Daring the past few months he has been offered three 
positions of honor and profit, bat he has declined them all, pre- 
ferring to remain with the schoo) system he has built up. 

Prince Wolkoveki, the Russian commissioner of education at the 
World’s Fair, gave an address on ‘‘ The Higher Education of 
Women in Russia,’ at Wellesley College, on Friday, Nov. 17. 
The Prince is among the foremost of the foreign representatives of 
educational progress that have honored this country with a visit, in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 

Miss Constance Mackenzie, director of the public kindergartens 
of Philadelphia, gave a very valuable and interesting address in 
Boston on Nov. 15, and was tendered a reception by the kinder- 
garteners of Boston. Miss Mackenzie is one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of Froebel’s ideas in this country. She will, owing to the 
continued ill health of Miss Susan Blow, the president of the kin- 
dergarten department of the N. E. A., serve as acting president for 
1894, being the first vice-president, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this dé ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for oe. an es we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON LANGUAGE. 


In “Science of Language,’’ Max Mii!ler speaks thus of the in- 
fluence of women on language : 


The inflaence of women on the language of each generation is 
much greater than that of men. We very properly call our lan- 
guage in Germany our mother-tongue, Unsere Muattersprache, for 
it is from our mothers that we learn it, with all i's peculiarities, 
faults, idioms, accente. Cicero, in his ‘‘ Brutua’’ (ce. lviii,), said : 
** Tt makes a great difference whom we hear at home every day, 
and with whom we speak as boys, and how our fathers, our tutors 
and our mothers speak. We read the letters of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, and it is clear from them that her sons were 
bronght up not in the Jap, bat, so to say, in the very breath and 
speech of their mother.’’ And again (‘‘ Ret." iii. 12), when speak- 
ing of his mother-in-law, Crassus said: ‘‘ When I hear Lelia (for 
women keep old fashions more readily, because, as they do not hear 
the conversation of many people, they will always retain what they 
learned at first)—but when I hear her, it is as if I were listening 
to Plautus and Nevius.’’ Bat thia is not all. Dante ascribed the 
first attempts at using the vulgar tongue in Italy for literary com- 
positions to the silent influence of ladies who did not understand 
the Latin language. Now this vulgar Italian, before it became the 
literary language of Italy, held very much the aame position there 
as the so-called Prak:it dialects in India; and these Prakrit dialects 
first assumed a literary position in the Sanskrit plays where female 
characters, both high and low, are introdaced as apeakiog Prakrit, 
instead of the Sanskrit employed by kings, nobleman and priests. 
Here, then, we see the language of women, or, if not of women ex- 
clusively, at all events of women and domestic servants, gradually 
entering into the literary idiom, and in later times even supplanting 
it altogether; for it is from the Prakrit, and not from the literary 
Sanskrit, that the modern vernaculars of India branched cff in 
course of time. 

We have Greek in ita two dialects, the 4 slic and the Ionic, with 
their sub-divisions, the Doric and Attic. In German we find the 
High and Low German; the Celtic, the Goidhelic and Cymric, as 
in India the Sanskrit and Prakrit; and it is by no means an un- 
likely or merely fancifal explavation that, as Grimm sug- 
gested in the case of High and Low German, so likewise in the 
other Aryan languages, the stern and strict dialects, the Sanskrit, 
the 4 lic, the Goidhelic, represent the idiom of the fathers and 
brothers, used at public assemblies; while the soft and simpler 
dialects, the Prakrit, the Ionic and the Cymric, sprang originally 
from the domestic idiom of mothers, sisters and servants at home. 
But whether the inflaence of the language of women be admitted 
on this large scale or not, certain it is that through a thousand 
smaller channels their idiome everywhere find admission into the 
domestic conversation of the whole family and into the public 
speeches of their assemblies. The greater the arcendancy of the 
female element in society, the greater the influenca of their lan- 
guage on the language of a family or a clan, a village or a town. 


HOW DO YOU KEEP WELL? 


At a recent meeting of the Twilight Club the question for de- 
bate was ‘‘How do You Keep Weill?’’ and twenty members of 
the club gave their answers to it: 


No. 1— Keeps well by taking Turkish baths. 

No. 2—By horseback exercise. 

No. 3—By resisting disease and avoiding doctors. 

No. 4—By keeping clear of colas and never working when tired. 

No. 5—By obeying all the laws of hygiene. 

No. 6—By open-air exercise and oat-meal porridge. 

No. 7—By keeping the mind ccatent, and taking a month’s reat 
every summer. 

No. 8—By boating. 

No. 9—By never thinking abont illness. 

No. 10—By athletic exercise and refrainining from overwork. 

No. il—By moderation both in work and play. 

No. 12—By daily sponge baths and outdoor enjoyment. 

No. 13—By horseback ridiog, cold baths, ana dissreet dieting. 

No. 14—By thorough mastication of all food, and by genial 
companionship. 

No. 15—By heeding the doctor. 

No. 16—By guarding the health in such a way aa to give promise 
of a hundred years of life. 

No. 17—Bv avoiding extremes, eating carefully, and sleeping as 
lone as possible. 

No. 18—By dieting. 

No. 19—By all-round development, virtue, exercise, temperate 
living, the Turkish baths, agreeable society, and a fair share of 
hard work. 

No. 20—Can’t keep well anyhow, and always forever ill. 


“STERLING,” 


Sterling signifies money from the legalized standard of coinage of 
Great Britain. According to one theory the term originated as 


follows: It is a corruption of Easterling—a person from north Ger- 
many, on the continent of Earope, and therefore from the east in 
geographical relation to Eogland. The Easterlings were ingenious 
artisans who came to England in the reiga of Henry III. to refine 
the silver money, and the coin they produced was called ‘‘ moneta 
Easterlingorum ’’—the money of the Easterlings. 


A RACE FOR A SCHOOL. 
[From the Dallas News ] 


Rather an amusing race for a achool occurred the other day when 
the passenger train was wrecked about a mile west of here. Oaly 
one school in the county remained not contracted for. 

Two teachers living in San Diego wanted the school. Both ob- 
tained their certificates Monday. The trustees lived at Pena and 
Realitos, in the west end of the county. The teachera muat see the 
trustees at once. One was a strorg man, the other a young lady. 
Both learned that the other was an applicant for the school. Both 
boarded the train Tuesday to see the trustees, Both were on the 


wrecked train when out a few miles from town. Both were in a 
predicament. The man eaid to himself, ‘‘I am a man; I can 
walk,’’ and started out afoot to see the trustees. The lady, bein 

& Woman, sat qnietly and waited developments until the train would 


go. The strong man walked to Benavides, sixteen miles. Oa his 
way he obtained a mule and took the road thirty-five miles further 
for the home of the trustees, cartain he was the lucky one, as he 
wasaman. And he thonght of his opponent sitting back at San 
Diego in the wrecked train. Bat the walk of sixteen miles and 
male ride of thirty-five miles took time. In the mean time the 
wrecking train at San Diego had done its work, and, to make a 
long story short, as the solitary mule rider loped up to the home of 
the trustees, wh. m did he see but the young lady, with the trustees 
before her, who had just signed the contract. Shehad secured the 
school, having bided ner time and reached the place on the wrecked 
train, feeling happy that in this progressive age woman is obtain- 
ing her rights. 


BOSTON COLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 


Boston is well provided with college settlements. The Andover 
Honse, at the south end, was first in the field. The girls’ settle- 
ment on Tyler Street started last winter. The Epworth League 
settlement, at the North End, maintained by Boston University 
students, was first planted at the West Ead, bat two months ago 
was transplanted to No. 18 Charter Street, near the old Copp s 
Hill burying ground. Some of the married theologues have es- 
tablished their wives as housekeepers, and thus a genuine home at- 
mosphere is created. At present there are nine residents, five men 
and four women. They pay their own board and rent, and also 
contribate largely to the running expenses. The work is largely 
among the Italians and Garman Jews, for whom a half dozen clabs 
and classes have already been formed. The need of learning 
Italian and the Jawish-Garman dialect is felt, and members of the 
settlements are hard at work at those languages. Assistant workers 
have been brought in from Boston and Harvard universities, and 
from the churches. One woman gives her whole time to visitation, 
and one man devotes himself to evangelical work in low lodging- 
houses, which he terms ** the neediest and filthieet work there is.”’ 
Surely women engaged in euch work should have a right to vote.— 
Woman’s Journal, 


A “BEE” BALLAD. 
(Published when spelling-bees were the fashion.] 


You say that you can spell, sir; then be good enough to tell, sir, 

How you spell me “ parallel,’’ sir, “‘ synthesie,’’ and ‘* semaphore.’ 

And perbape you will try ‘‘ ecstatic ’’ and ‘‘ syncatigorematic,’’ 

Homiletic ’’ and ‘hepatic,’ with an extra dozen more, 

Can you spell chryeeiephantine,’’ “‘ periphrastic,”’ and “ Levan- 
tine,’’ 

Or the simple ‘‘adamantine’’ and the ‘‘ polysyndeton”’ ? 

Can you tackle ‘‘ anchylosis,’’ can you spell ‘‘ anadiplosis’’? 

‘*Eothymeme,”’ ‘‘ bypotiposis’’ ? If you can, you're getting on. 


Sach little words as “‘ grieving,’’ ‘‘ gallimaufry,’’ and ‘‘ deceiving,’’ 
Oh, there’s really no believing what mistakes you sometimes see! 

** Pyonostyle,’’ ‘‘ paroxyamal,’’ ‘‘ caryatides,’’ and ‘‘ charismal,’’ 
Words like these, ite really dismal when they’re misepelt at a“ Bee.’’ 
So you'd better learn ‘‘ enclitic’’—can you conquer ‘‘ analytic” ? 
With “ torentic’’ and ‘‘ mephitic,’’ and a ‘‘ penthemeral”’ pause; 
And there’s prestidigitation,’”’ ‘‘ homocercal,’’ ‘‘ cachionation.’’ 
Oh, it’s quite an education to learn orthographic laws! 


Some long words anatomic have a sound that’s rather comic, 

And for verses palindromic would be simply most absurd. 

There’s the shorter ‘‘ peroneus,’’ and “ palato-pharyngens,’’ 

** Sterno cleido-mastoideus ’’—could you choose a simpler word ? 
‘* Hydrostatic,’’ irideecent,’’ ‘‘ aromatic,’’ adolescent,’’ 

“ Enigmatic,’’ ‘‘ evanescent ’’—these are easy worde, you see! 

‘* Mandacation,’’ “ macaronic,’’ percolation,’’ geoponic,”’ 

Anouation,”’ ‘‘ antiphonio,’’—there’s a merry Spelling Bee’’ ? 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who is Barbara Heck ? G.S. 


— When was the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science founded ? Who was its first president ? M. L. R. 


— Who said ‘‘ Trust in God but keep your powderdry”’? L. 
This was Cromwell’s order to his eoldiers. 


— Please give the name of the principal Indian tribes now in the 
United States; also the location and number of each. 
MERIDIAN, Cr. 


Write to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


. — Please give through ‘‘ Qaeries’’ the author of the following 
nes : 
‘* I watched them jostling in eager strife— 
(Locks of auborn and locks of gray) 
Faces grown old with the cares of a life, 
Faces grown old with a day. 


‘* And I paused to question: What better, O slave, 
Fast chained to the loom where the web is spun, 
And the cloth of your weaving scarce covers a grave— 
What better when all is done? ”’ M. M. 
You cam fiad these lines in a book of poeins, Where Brooks Go 
Sofily, by Charles Eagene Banks. 


— Please give, throngh ‘‘ Queries,’’ a brief account of the discov- 
ery of the grave of Myles Standish. C. S. 

During the past year or two Rev. E. J. V. Haiginn of South 
Duxbury has been engaged in researches suggested by numerous 
traditions which were thought to be for the most part true history. 
In following up what is known as the Ben Prior tradition, Rav. 
Mr. Huigion found a grave in the old burying ground between 
Hall’s and Bailey’s corners in South Daxbury, marked by two 
curiously shaped stones, which history says were placed at the grave 
of Capt. Myles Standish by the Pilgrims, many of whom lived in 
this locality. The farm of Myles himself was but little over 
half a mile from the old barying ground, which is supposed to hold 
the remains of many of the first settlers of Plymouth and adjacent 
towns. Rev. Mr. Huiginn made a faithful study of the ancient 
town records to substantiate his claims. Upon opening the graves 
marked by the curiously shaped stones, the bones of a man below 
the medium height were found, and on each side was a grave con- 
taining the bones of a woman. History says that Myles Standish 
was baried between his two daughters, ors and Mary, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tates FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, 
M.A. New York aud Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Liinus- 
trated. 395 pp. or 
In taking up a masterpiecs of literature for critical study, it is 

always advantageous to havea clear idea of the story before attempt- 

ing to analyze the language. These “ Tales’? have proved to be 
the best introduction to the study of Shakespeare a student can 
have. Originally prepared for children, they are ¢q wally belofal 
to the older young person and the more advanced reader. Each 
tale is told, as far as may be, in the language of the poet, care being 
taken to exc!ude words of later origin. Formerly Mary Lamb’s 

name was not made prominent on the title page, though she bore a 

large share of the labor attending the production of the book. 

Certainly she deserves the honor—or jast acknowledgment—pub- 

lishers award her now. The life-long devotion of brother and 

sister to one another under an unspeakable sorrow, has given the 
world a worthy literary effort. This new edition is finely illustrated, 


Livre Lecturg& ET DE CONVERSATION. By Charles 
Fontaine. Boston:.D. C. Heath & Co. 249pp,5x7. Cloth. 
Price, 95 ota. 

Professor Fontaine, director of French instruction in the high 
schools of Washington, D. C., declares himself to be “neither an 
enthusiastic partisan nor yet a bitter oppcenent of the ‘ natural 
method ’’’ of acquiring a foreign language. Strictly in accordance 
with his opinion that a ‘‘ middle course’’ will give an Eoglish stu- 
dent a more practical knowledge of a language, he has prepared his 
Livre de Lecture et de Conversaiion. The arrangement of the book 
is progressive; a brief series of exercises introducing the names of 
objects, counties, divisions of ti: e, soon give the student ability to 
read and converse upon connected narrative. Descriptive selections 
are followed by carefally chosen fragments of fiction, biography, 
history, etc. To every reading lesson is appended a set of q aestions 
whose answers depend upon a well-grounded knowledge of both the 
substance and the construction of the preceding text. The neces- 
sary rules and observations which accompany the exercises are sum- 
marized at intervals by sete of grammatical questions. Facility io 


' employment of the verb forme is of primary significance, and this 


is gained by frequent repetition and review. Supplementary exer- 

cises and paradigms of verbs conclude the volume. Teachers will 

find the book valuable either for class or desk use. 

Tae True Story Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 337 pp. 
Price, $2 00. 

Mr. Lang is so well known and appreciated by young peopie 
through his fairy tales that they constantly look for more of that 
entertaining literature. The present volume is almost as intereat- 
ing as Fairyland, however, and boys will eagerly welcome it. 
Wonderful adventures, hair-breadth escapes from prison and death, 
Indian encounters, piratical episodes, Peinca Charlie's wanderiogs, 
tales of the Highlanders, the Conquest of Mexico, the discovery of 
America by the Icelanders, and the story of Grace Darling will 
charm the ordinary youth. Doubtless much of the unreal bas crept 
in through the telling of these wonders, but as it is now impossible 
to glean the absolute truth from extant accounts, they will ever re- 
maiao clothed in their present garments, with mach which savors of 
the miraculous. Boys will like them the better for the semblance 
they bear to fiction. 

SHorterR Eysensacu. Revised by Clara S. 
Curtis. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 272 pp., 5 x 7}. 

Collar’s revision of Eysenback’s Grammar is too weli known to 
need comment. The second revision by Mrs. Clara 8S. Cartis 
will be a boon in high and preparatory schools when the time de- 
voted to the technique of a language is necessarily limited. ‘The 
new revision is made chi: fly by elimination of aufgafe, reading les- 
sons, and multiplied examples of idiom, and by condensation of 
vocabularies and exercises. The logical order of the original edi- 
tion is preserved, grammatical essentials are emphasized, the exer- 
cises and illustrations if less extended are deficite and pointed in 
application. The attention of the student is concentrated upon the 
indispensable modifications of the language. The eelections for 
supplementary reading are omitted as euperfiaous. A shortened 
appendix of verb paradigms and vocabulary conclude the work. 


Horace Satires AND Episturs. (The Students Series 
of Latin Classics.) By James H. Kirkland. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 5x7, pp. 393 
Professor Kirkland has based his edition of the Satires and Epis- 

tles of Horace upon the purpose of two important adapta'ions: to 

American students, and to the literary trend of the present study 

of classic literature. The text is revised from the recent edition of 

Prof. Kiesling by critical and careful comparison of earlier tex’. 

The notes are full upon the selections usually read in American 

colleges, and these notes are rather for philological and literary 

commentary than for grammatical assistance. A ‘' critical appen- 

dix’’ notes diversion from other texts. The introdaction includes 

a brief description of the nature and history of the satire in general, 

and of the satires Horace in particular, with notes upon metre, form. 

dialect, etc, The anthor’s name is sufficient recommendation of 
the authentic value of the edition. The attractive form of its pub- 
lication adds to its desirability. 


‘Asues or Roses. By Louis Knight Wheatley. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 200 pp. Cloth. Price. $1.00. 

This dainty little romance has all the simplicity and fairness of 
the young heroine who artlessly reveals in the simple story of her 
own life the tragedy that wrecked that of another. Though the 
story represents no elaborate plot, it is one among the few romances 
of the present worth reading for the pureness of sentiment and 
style. The binding of silver and old rose ie appropriate and neat, 
and inside and outside the volame recommends itself for the list of 
gift books you are preparing. 

My Year 1n A Loa Cain. By W. D. Howells. 
trated. Black and White Series. Price, 50 cents. 

This little volame opens up a bright chapter in Mr. Howell’s 
early life in eonthern Ohio. From that winter's expsriencs, from, 
that close contact in boyhood with rural freedom and privations, 
from the old log cabin, pictareeque as well as rude, from the busy 
grist mill and its slugged stream the author has brought a love of 
nature and a keen enjoyment of all phases of life which has en- 
riched his maturer thonght and writings. 


Tae Brownies at Home. By Palmer Cox. Illustrated. 

New York: The Century Company. 150 pp. 

The chiidren who look eagerly forward to the adventures of the 
Brownies abroad, as they appear from month to month in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, will be delighted to know that a whole 
volume narrating the haps and mishaps of these quaint little 
friends at home, is ont and all ready for Christmas, Month by 
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month throughout the cycle of the year, the Brownies celebrate the 
memorial days, or follow in the footsteps of the American populace, 
assisting its sports in winter, its elections in March, its mowing in 
May, its harvest home in autamn, its preparations for Christmas, 
by no means forgetting in September to ‘' take in the F, »’’ and 
to ealute the American Flag according to the most approved 
manual. In the course of their adventures the Brownies visit 
many points of interest in their native land, and, it is needless to 
say always leave some record of their visit in some good deed done, 
or some wrong repaired. Not the least charm of the book is the 
illustrations representing the Brownies at work and at play. 


Sucn As Tory Arg. Poems. By T. W. Higginson and 
Mary Thacher Higginson. Boston :Roberts Bros. Cloth [white 
and silver]. 5!¢x7. Lilastrated. pp. 74. Price. $1.00. 

To so many people the names of Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
and Mary Thacher Higginson are those of friends that the dainty 
little gift-work that bears their names will be a souvenir of per- 
sopal value. Bat not alone to those whose privilege it is to read 
between the lines is the little volume recommended. The lyric 
grace of the verse, not failing even in the classic form of the son- 
nets will charm all readers. Once read, become favorites immedi- 
ately, such as The Baltimore Oriole. — 

“A winged sunbeam flashes through the trees”’; 

or Cobwebs,— 
‘No longer fairies hold their sway; 

Yet tiny hammocks swing 

From waving summer boughs today, 
And to the grasses cling 

Soft beaded veils of woven mist 
Where elves were wont to hold their tryst.” 

This firm, ever the friends of the children, bave aleo recently 
published a dainty volame called The Children's Year Book. This 
book is compiled by Edith Emerson Forbes “ for the use of children 
from seven to fifteen years old, in the hope that it may help them 
to form the habit of reading each dav at least a few sentences from 
the Bible, or some religious book, and to instil a feeling that the 
day is not quite sweet and perfect without looking upward and in- 
ward.’’ For every day in the year is a verse of scripture, a frag- 
ment of a hymn, and a noble thought from such sources as “ Gold 
Dust,’’ Mrs. Barbau!d’s prose hymns, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, 
and many others, including even the old philosophers. The beauty 
of bindivg and the sense of possession cannot fail to interest in its 
contents the child on whose table it is placed. 


Among the reeent popular issues from the firm of 
Harper & Brothers New York, are: 


Datty. By Maria Lovise Pool. 

280 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

The intensity and strict integrity of the Yankee character as con- 
trasted with the loose and passionate type of the Cracker are pic- 
tured with skillfal pen in this story of New England life. The 
waif from Carolina, adopted by the ‘‘ Widder B.jat,’”’ ia a stady 
of the strength of hereditary tendency and the influence of envir- 
onment, while the polished Mrs. Landler and the uncouth Barker 
are faithful portraits similar though unlike. The characters are 
true to life, shrewd and homely, the irresistable drollery is well 
balanced with a pathos that is almost tragic. On the whole the 
book deserves to stand among the few best works of fiction ap- 
pearing along this line for years. 


Tae Wueet or Time, By Henry James. Cloth, 3 4x7. 

Pp. 219. Price, $1. 

In this day of short stories, the new volame by Henry James en- 
titled a Wheel of Time, is weloome. The volame comprises three 
tales, the one which names the book; ‘‘Collaboration,’’ and 
*‘Owen Wingrave.’”’ The stories are in the author’s usual happy 
atyle so facile in plot, and in delineation of character. 


I Have Cattep You Frienps. By Irene E. Jerome. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Illuminated Boards, 7x10. $2.00. 
Heart's ease, the tenderest attribute of friendship, is betokened by 

Irene E. Jerome’s new book. With friendship’s own lavishness is 
strewn from page to page the nature symbol, the pansy. A _heart- 
to-heart gresting, from poet, philosopher, or Scripture, speaks 
from every page. The idealized thought has an ideal setting ; the 
quaint Old-Eoglish text, the illuminated initials, the marginal de- 
signs after the manner of an old missal, seal the perfection of the 
thought ia its expression. 


(Qaarterly issue.) 


IMMORTELLES FROM TENNYSON. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. Cloth (blue and gold). 181 pp., 5x64. Price, $1. 

One does not know how many of the shorter poems of a familiar 
poet are favorites until he fiads them selected and arranged in euch 
dainty form as Immorteiles from Tennyson. The poems composing 
this little memorial volame have been carefully chosen by Rose 
Tacker. The four sections into which the book is divided to charac 
terize the range of 

—“him who sings 
To one clear harp of divers strings,’’ 

as Tennyson said of a brother poet. These divisions are entitled 

suggestively: ‘‘An Olio of Treasures,’’ ‘‘Men and Women,’’ 

and Naggets of Gold.’”’ In addition to the 

complete shorter poems are lines couplets and quatrains containing 

many a wise and beantifal thought. 

Practica Lessons 1In LanauaGe. By Benjamin Y. 
Conklin. New York: American Book Company. Pp. 139. 
Price, 35 cents. 

In this book the author has taken modern methods and utilized 
them for the most effective definite school work. Theory is 
balanced by experience and experiments have been regulated by 
principles. The author has kept steadily before him the fact that 
language lessons are to stimulate genuinely independent thinking and 
secure easy, graceful, + ffective expression of the thought. The foun- 
dation for all laoguage teaching .n the book is to be found in the 
two headings under which each lesson is grouped,—‘‘ Things to 
Notice,’ *‘ Things to Do.’? The child is to observe carefally and 
to do naturally, and his talking and writing are to be largely about 
what he sees or does. 

The directions to the teachers are very clear, and there is always 
an end in view that is as practical as the right use of the personal 
pronoun. There is no nonsense in it, no weak and dissipated work, 
but the clearest kind of sensible means and methods for securing 
clear thought and good expression. 


Famous Vovacers AND Expitorers. By Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton. Illustrated. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
500 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. : 
Whoever has been so fortunate as to add to his store of biograph- 

ical knowledge anything culled from Mrs. Bolton’s Famous Men 

and Women Series will welcome this addition, so appropriate to the 

Colambian year. Ia @ fascinating way are developed the salient 

points in the biographies of those whose explorations were more or less 

directly connected with our continent. Colambus, Marco Polo, 

Magellan, and Raleigh are told of in detail : Livingstone and Stan. 


ley are shown in their heroic attempts to abolish the slave trade; 
and the history of the privations of the north pole discoverers are 
vividly narrated. The author wisely remembers, when telling of 
the msrvelous deeds of these brave men, to point out their personal 
worth, the sterling character to endure, suffer, and persevere for 
the sake of humanity and the world’s good. Beside the tragic and 
grave ip their experiences is contrasted the diversions, amusements, 
and information their undertakings brought. 

To read this book is to learn to honor and to know men who 
ean but inspire to more noble efforts, to realize in fatare what emi- 
nent and successfal lives they have been. The volame is illu- 
trated with ten fall-page portraits. 


Burtpers or American Literature. Biographical 
Sketches of American Authors born previous to 1826. By Francis 
H. Underwood. LL.D, Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Underwood stands practically alone as having known per- 

sonally and in many cases intimately, every prominent American 
author, since 1826. His personal knowledge Of these men and 
women, his familiarity with every valaable thing written at the 
time it was written, gives the rarest charm and best authority to 
whatever he writes of them and their works; but this vo\ume deals 
with other men and other writings, and one can but open the volame 
with not a little curiosity as tothe way in which he will treat these 
personalities, —the oply American authors with whom he has no ac- 
quaintance except through their work. It is now twenty years 
since the author delighted all schoolmen and literary students by 
the issuance of his ‘‘ Handbook of American Authors,’’ and its 
companion piece of ‘‘ British Authora.’’ While this and the vol- 
ume that is to follow is in no sense the reprinting of the biographi- 
cal sketches in the American Handbook, it would probably never 
have been written but for that. Itis wholly recast; in many cases 
the estimates have been toned up, in others toned down, bat in all it 
is evident that he writes as though he had al most known them person- 
ally, as though he imagined himeelf as knowing them. It is as 
much a grammar school supplementary reader as it is a literature 
oompendium. 


Tue Interstate Tarrp Reaper. By Mary I. Love- 
joy. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Pages 210. Price, 40 cts. 
‘There is no more skillfal teacher of reading in any school of our 

acquaintance than Miss Lovejoy, whose thinking is clear, methods 

discriminating and devices sensible. Wecan but wish that Misa 

Lovejoy had introduced the book by a chapter on methods of teach- 

ing reading in the third grade, but she has done the next best thing, 

prepared and arranged sixty delightful lessons adapted to the little 
folk. There are numerons illastrations to help quicken thought. 

In subject, language, illustrations, and type the aim iste attract 

and hold the thought of the child. 


J. B. Lipprncorr’s Pusiications.—There are certain 
books whose recogniged merit is perennially emphasized by new 
edition. Among them is Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Of the approximate fifty editions in which the tales 
have appeared since their publication in 1807, none is worthier than 
that in four volumes, just received from J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Harrison S. Morris has completed the set by storifying the six- 
teen plays left undone by the original authors. This, Mr. Morris 
has done in the spirit of a collaborator, endeavoring to present the 
historical plays in the eame entertaining narrative as their predeces- 
sors. Each volume is illustrated with four engravings, and bound 
daintily in cloth (blue and gilt). 

The eame firm issues a uniform edition in four volames of His- 
torical Tales, by Charles Morris. One volume each is devoted to 
tales from the annals of America, England, Germany, and France. 
These books are in no cense text-books, but as the sub-title indicates, 

The Romance of Reality. For the school-library, for sapplemen- 
tary reading, or for the boys’ and girls’ own home librariee, a pleas- 
anter introduction to appreciative study of history would be hard to 
fiad. The illustrations are reproduced from photographs, and are 
valuable for their authentic representations of historical sites, 
monuments, and personag:s, a3 well as for beauty. 

Nor are the little people forgotten by the publishers. On the 
javenile list is Chronicles of Fairyland, by Fergus Hame. These 
chronicles are a collection of quite new, bright, sweet, healthfal 
fairy tales. Appropriate illustrations by M. Danlap accompany 
the text. 

For the girls there is Twenty Little Maidens, by Amy E, Blan- 
chard. Here are twenty new little friends to become acquainted 
with, for they are the kind of little maidens one likes to have for 
friends. Some live in the city, some in the country, and some by 
the seashore; some dwell in mansions, some in cottages. Every 
maiden sends her picture by Ida Wangh, who has adapted it, 
each to her story as a full-page illustration. 

A Dog of Flanders is already known as a classic. Bound with 
three other stories by the same author, (Ouida) it makes a most at- 
tractive Christmas offering for the young people. The other talea 
are A Provance Rose, A Leaf in the Storm, and A Branch of 
Lilacs. The flower thought pervades these Provencal tales as if the 
flower itself had lain pressed between the leaves, and its fragrance 
had permeated them, Fall page illustrations by Edward H. Garret 
are a valuable feature of the volume. 


Amon@ the novelties of the season a more unique 
calendar than the Chinese Lantern would be hard to fiod. This 
too, is a water color reproduction, and from the quaint manikin 
who courtesies you welcome to the New Year, to him who flees 
with the departing days, the design is charmingly oriental. 

Last week the JOURNAL spoke of the Tucker Calendar. From 
the same publishers ia received the Favorite Culendar. This dainty 
gift deserves its title. The choser retarns to it again and again, 
after examination of othera of its kind, and finally decides that it is 
the favorite. 

The facsimiles from designs by Mand A. Stokes retains all the 
delicacy of water-color tiot, all the grace of drawing of the child- 
attitudes. Thesec alendars are from the publishers Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


Perer THE GREAT, by John Lothrop Motley, the latest 
addition to the English Classic Series, published by Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co., will prove equally helpfal to teachers and pupils. This 
compact style of publishing individaal works of staudard authors 
is praiseworthy, inasmuch as it does away with the cambersome 
volume and at the same time gives in larger, clearer type the in- 
formation sought. A sketch of the author accompanies each num- 
ber; also explanatory and prefatory notes. Mailing price, 24 
cents. Special rates to teachers. 


HIsTORICAL PRE-SUPPOSITIONS AND FORESHADOWINGS 
OF DANTE'S DiviINE COMEDY, by William M. Bryaat, 
Instructor in Mental and Moral Philosophy io St. Louis Normal 
and High School, is reprinted from The Andover Review in pam- 
phlet form. 


FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Use Horsrorp Acip PHOSPHATE, 
and you who toss and turn at night, and long and lung for sleen to 
come, will obtain it, 


Lee AND SHEPARD have issued a handsome leaflet con- 
taining the memorial sermons on Lucy Stove, preached by Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks. It is entitled ‘‘ Lucy Stone: A Heroine of 
the Struggle for Human Rights: the Woman and Her Work.” 
A life-like portrait of Lucy Stone forms the frontispiece. Its price 
is 25 cents, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Chinese Lantern Calendar; price, 75 cents——A Calendar of Favor. 
ites; by Maud Humpbhrev; price, $1 00——Favorite Pets (illus.): b 
E 8 Tucker; price, $1.25——Dr. Johnson. His Life and Table Tal 
(Illus ): price. 75 cents. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

The Days ef Lamb and Coleridge; by Alice E. Lord; price, $1.25. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

A Dog of Flanders; by Louisa de La Rame; price, $l 51——Twenty 
Little Maidens; by Amy F. Blanchard; price, $!1.50—— Chronicles of 
Fairy land; by Furgus Hume; price, $1 50——Histerical Tales 
(4 vols.); by Charles Morris: price. $5.00——Tales from Shakespeare 
(4 vols; by Charles and Mary Lamb and Harrison 8. Morris; price, 
$400, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Country School in New England; written and illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson. New York: D Appleton & Co 

The Private Life of the Romans; by Harriet Waters Preston and 
Louise Dodge; price. $125 Boston; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

The Royal Atlas Readers——Portugal and Its People; by W. A. 
Salisbury; price, $1 50 ——New York: [. Nelson & Sons. 

White’s Manual for Fourth Year; price, 50 cents——Smart’s Manual 
of School Gymnasties; price, 30 cents. New York: American Book 

All Around the Year Calendar, 1894; price, 50 cents——l Have 
Called You Friends (Illus.); by Irene E Jerome; price, $2 00——The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner ([llus.); by Samuel Taylor Voleridge; 
price, $2.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Elsie at Ion; by Martha Finley; price, $1 25——A Hillside Parish; 
by 8. Bayard Dod; price, $1 00——The Kose of Love; by Angelina 
Teal; price, $1 97——Lyndell Sherburne; by A. M. Dougiass; price, 
$1.50——Witch Winnie in Paris; by Elizabeth W. Chamoney; price, 
$1 50——The American Girl at College; py Lida R. McUabe; price, 
$1.00. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


VERMONT TEACHERS. 


The Vermont State Teachers’ Association recently held ite 44th 
annual convention. Hon. John A. Mead, mayor of Ratland, in 
the name of the City Council, welcomed the assembly. Supt. C. 
S. Davis of Bennington responded. Prin. A. H. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the association, spoke upon the ‘‘ Personality of the 
Teachers.’’ Mr. Campbell illustrated his subject by portraits of 
teachers presented in Jiterature, and eulogized Doctor Arnold. The 
speaker emphasized individuality in teaching. 

Miss Cora B. Whitney spoke of the importance of interesting 
and instructive themes for the reading lessons of the very little 
people. Principal Morrill of Bakersfield urged that the relation 
between teachers and parents be co-operative to mutual advantage. 

Prof. David M. Kelsey of Saratoga Springe, N Y., spoke upon 
‘* The Distinctive Idea in Music.’’ Professor Kelsey’s valuable 
paper will be given in the JOURNAL. 

Superintendent Balliet of Springfield. Maes., made the evening ad-- 
dress,—‘' The Psychology of Manual Training.’’ This paper the 
JOURNAL will present to ite readers. 

At the next day’s session the paper on ‘‘ Civics’? by Professor 
Ranger of Lyndon Center was supplemented by one upon “ Aims 
in Teaching American History,’’ by Supt. EK. I. Colcord, Ratland, 
the trend of both papers being the ethical influence of these studies. 

Mies Jalia A. White of Bennington showed by practical illustra- 
tion upon the blackboard the advantage of ‘‘ The German Method 
in Primary Nombers.’’ The principle of the German method is to 
keep to facts. In the first year the first ten numbers are used. 
They should not be impressed in the mind of the child by a variety 
of objects. That would tend to give the objects the jsapremacy. 
The use of the objects is simply to convey a pisture of the numver 
to the child’s mind. 

Hon. A. B. Valentine of Bennington speaking upon ‘‘ Pablic 
Instruction from a Business Standpoint’’ noted that a graduate’s 
eligibility for a business position required fair penmanship and 
reasonable orthography, ability to quickly learn how to properly 
express the wishes of his employer in businesa letters; diligence, 
honesty, and interest in the success of the work he is expected to 
perform ; quickness in figares, eo far as relates to plain practical 
arithmetic; habits of neatness in dress and manly deportment ; 
self-reliance and ability to state facts and opinions relating to bis 
occupation; the habits of close observation, and a mind 80 dis- 
ciplined that it is an absorbent and retains what comes within ita 
observation. 7 

Major Valentine showed wherein the public school training 
failed to meet these requirements. 

Prin. G. A. Williams of Saxton’s River spoke of the need of a 
higher standard by which to estimate the ‘‘ Eoglish in our Common 
Schools’’ ; he thought this need would be obviated by technical train- 
ing in grammar of the teachers 

The afternoon session was held in two divisions. At the meet- 
ing of the Primary Section *‘A Method in Primary Reading” 
proposed by Sapt. E. H. Davis of Chelsea, Mass., was practically 
illustrated in application by a class exercise conducted by Miss 
Boyd of Cheleea. y 

Dr. E. M. Smith of Montpelier Seminary protested, in behalf of 
the children, sgainst the too practical tendency to encroach upon the 
‘* imagination in childhood.’’ Der. Horace E. Scudder of Boston 
showed that the educational law in reading and writing should be 
the law of nature; that reading should be exalted to # higher posi- 
tion, and the transition from reading to writiog be made perfectly 
natural. 

In the advanced section correlation of the high sehool and the 
college studies was considered under the topics, ‘‘ Should the Study 
of Latin Precede the Study cf the Modern Languages ?’’ by Dr. C. 
F. Patney of St. Johnsbury, and the ‘‘ Codperation Between High 
School and College,’”? by Prof. A. L. Janes of Middlebury College, 
Conn. A practical view of educational results was presented by 
Prof. A. W. Ayer of the University of Vermont in '‘ Some Demands 
Made by the World's Industries upon the Public Schools.” This 
paper strongly favored the introduction of manual training. Prin. 
S. J. Blanpied concluded the exercises of the day with a paper on 
‘* Advanced Reading.’? The paper declared that to read well is 
one of the primal requisites of a good edacation, yet the ability to 
read well seems to have been limited more and more. — 

The evening exercises comprised readings by Mrs. Marion Blake 
Campbell, followed by an address by Pres. Wm. J. Tucker, D.D., 
of Dartmouth College. President Tacker spoke upon the eda- 
cational inflaence of school days, extended into later life. He 
urged that one fanction of the teacher's «ffice be the training of 
pupils to read appreciatively, to understand the purpose and the 
use of the public library, to broaden the bounds of his education 
beyond the limits of the schoolroom or college. ‘ 

A pleasant feature of the next morning was an excursion to the 
marble quarries, an invitation having been extended by the Vermont 
Marble Company. Upon the return, attention was given to the 
question of school supervision, by Prin. G. W. Kennedy of Fair 
Haven. The closing address of the convention was “ The Futare 
of Vermont Schools under Present Legislative Tendencies,’ by 
State Supt, M, S. Stone ' 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Dec. 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ Association ; 
English High School, Boston. 

Dec. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Educational 
Association ; Rushville, Neb. 

Dee. 26: Montana Council of Education; Butte. 

Dee. 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Topeka. 

Dec. 26-28: Illinois State As-oc.; Springfield. 

Dec. 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Asece. ; Lincoln. 

Dee. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Asssoc. ; Madiron. 

Dec. 26-28: So. Dakota Ed. Assoc.; Parker. 

Dee. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; State 
Honse, Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansing. 

Dee. 26-29: California State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Stockton. 

Dee. 27-20: Neb. State Teachers’ Assoc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dee. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 
D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 27-29: Minnesota Educational Association ; 
Minneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29; Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Dec. 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Butte. 

Dec. 28-30}: Maine Pedagogical Association ; 
Waterville. 

Jan. 2-6, '94: Florida State Teachers’ Agsocia- 
tion; Gainesville. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Maas.) Assoc.; Pittsfield. 

Feb. 20-22, '94: Dapartment of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 


ARIZONA. 


Pheniz claims to deserve the palm of pedagog- 
ical honor above any other city of the southwest, 
east of Los Angeles. 

The increase of pupils in the school at Tempe 
bas necessitated the employment of an assistant 
teacher. Miss Mary Winger has been appointed 
to the position. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The credit system of marking for rank has been 
abolished in the schools of Santa Cruz. 

Under the auspices of the Starr King fraternity 
two courses of uviversity extension lectures will 
be given at Oskland. These courses will be con- 
ducted by Prof. E. A. Ross of the Chair of Finance, 
and Social Economics, and Prof. M. B. Anderson 
and William H. Hadson of he Department of 
English Literature of Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. 

George W. Cable recently favored the pupils 
of the Oakland High School with a recitation 
from his own works, closing with a Creole song. 


DELAWARE, 


The Teschere’ Institate of Wilmington was 
convened Thurrday, Nov. 4 The meeting was 
opened by Superiotendent Harlen, Mra. Ella B. 
Greene of Massachusetts presented the subject 
of scientific temperance. Dr. de Garmo spoke of 
language work, esnecially in regard to the Wil. 
mington schools. Editor A. E. Winsh'p offered 
his congratcla ions to the Wilmington schools on 
the evidences of advanced work which the exhibi- 
tion displayed. 


GEORGIA. 


Superintendent Beard of Athens has organized 
a training class for instruction of future appli- 
cante to join the faculty of Athens public schools, 
and for euch teachers in the city as have not had 
normal training. 

Ten thousand teachers in Gaorzia are int 


in the proposed movement to establish a perma- 
nent home for the annual summer meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Agsociation. Camberland Island 
ia the proposed site, and the Camberland I+land 
Company make a generous offer to the teachers. 


IOWA. 


The school men of Iowa rejoices at the return of 
Hon Henry Sabin to the office of State Superin- 
tendent. Superintendent Kooepfier bas done well 
in the position the past two yeare, 

The Agricaltural College, at Ames. graduated 
a fice class at the close of the year. Four of the 
nomber took degrees in agricultural science. 


ILLINOIS, 


The regular monthly inetitate of the Peoria 
t-achers waa addressed by Dr. McMurray of the 
Normal University, on the teaching of geograpby. 
The lecturer began by sketching the concertric 
circle system of teaching geography as given in 
the conventional gecgraphi sof theday. The sub- 
stitution of type sabj-cts io the third, fourth, and 
fifth year was forcibly urged, and a clear pre- 
sentation of the teaching of one or two such typ- 
ical topics was made. The topics illustrated were 
mining in Illinois and the lumberiog industry 
centered around Minneapolis. It was plainly 
shown that the detailed study of one such typical 
subject will cover a wide range of geographical 
facts and principles. 

The firat meeting of the Pedagogical Club was 
held at the Normal School at Normal, Tae:day 
evening, Oct. 17. P.es. John W. Cook was 
eleeted president of the club, and Dr. C. A. Me- 
Marray, secretary, The special subject for dis- 
cussion was the last chapter of Lange’s Appercep- 
tion, which gives a history of the term ** apper- 
ception.” ‘he regular meeting of the clab will 
be held the third Tuesday evening of each month. 

A course of lectures on American history has 
been established at Illinois College by Hon. E. W. 
Blatchford of Chicago. 


KANSAS. 
A schoo! of physical cultare will soon be estab- 
lished at Topeka, by Miss Gertrude Raseell, a 
graduate of the Normal School of Physical Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn, and for two years director of the 
New York Avenue School of Physical Culture, 
Washington, D.C. She will be assisted by Miss 
Mame Smith of Topeka. The new school will be 
perfecily equipped. 
The Jackson County Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Lee’s Summit the second Saturday in 
December. Assistant Superintendent MoNeill of 
Kansas City will lecture before the association at 
that time. 
The attendance of the Warrensburg State Nor- 
mal School is larger this year than ever before in 
the history of the school. 
Prof. Carl Betz, superintendent of physical 
culture in the Kansas City schools, has received an 
award from the World’s Fair on his system of 
physical culture. 


MONTANA, 
At the Choteau County Institute, resolutions 
were offered by the teachers expressing gratitude 
and appreciation to State Supt. E A. Steere; and 
County Supt. Miss M. E. Finnigen. 


MINNESOTA. 
The Southern Minnesota Teachers’ Association 
was organized at Mankato, Friday, Nov. 3, and 
held its firat session of the two days Nov. 3d and 
4th. State Superinten’ent Pendergast of St. 
Paul and High School Inspector, G. B. Aiton, of 


Minneapolie, were present. The following program 


PANCOAST'S REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 


LITERATURE, from Chaucer to Tennyson 
Compiete selections, with historical aad critical 
connections. 12mo, pp. 517. Teachers’ price $1.60; 
postage 15 cts. additional. 

Introduced in Yale. Johns Hopkins, Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rutgers, Tulane Uviversity(La ), 
Knox College. Washi.gon and Lee University, Va 
Mi‘itary Lostitute, Pe: body Nor. College, St. Agnes 
School of Albany, S* Paul’s School Pillsbury Acad 
emy of Owatonna, Bloomington (ind.) High School, 
and many other representative institutions. 

*Theartily wish it had been in the hands of every atu. 
dent who will apply for to my classes.”"— Prof 
C. W. Kent, of Unie of Va. 

“T wish it could be introd :ced into every high school 
in Indisna.”—W #. Henry, of Ind. State Univ 

“ For use ions condary schvols it is the best book on the 
subject yet published » . Mr. Paucoust’s discussion 
and running comment... are not only charming,- 
they are unsurpassed by anvtbing of the ki d thatl have 
seen.” —Prin. Ramsay, of Fall River High School. 


SHAWS ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


BY PRACTICE. Combines the study of the 
foundations of good writing based upon connected 
extracts from good writers, with stimulating aids 
to original composition. 12mo, 203 pp. Teachers’ 
price, 75 cts; postage 8 cts additional. 
Eutroduced in the High Schools of Aurora, Akron, 
Bath, Baltimore (Friends’), Meriden, Warren (R LI.), 
and Younkers; in the Brock port State Normal School 
Norwich Free Academy, Faribault Shattuck School, 
Ashburnham Cushing Academy, Prov deuce Friends 
School, Illinois College, Colorado Coliege, ete.. ete. 


CHEMISTRY. 
RRVISED AND ENLARGED ERDITION. FROM 
NEW PLATES, of RENSEN’S BRIEFER 
COURSE. 12mo0,455pp. Teachers’ price, $1 123 
postage 12 cts. additional. 

The theoretical matter has been rearranged, the 
treatment of meta s much expanded and based upon 
the periodic law, questions substituted for state 
aoe in the experiments, whelever practicable, and 
chapters on organic compounds and qualitative anal 
ysis added. 


GLARK'S PRACTICAL RHETORIC, 


With unusually full exercises. 12mo, ¢95 pp. 
Teachers’ price, $1 00; postage 12 cts. additional. 


CLARK’S BRIEFER PRACTICAL RHETORIC. 


12mo, 318 pp. Teachers’ price, $90 cts ; postage 8 
cts. additional. 


One of above introduced at Cornell, Ills. Wes 
leyan_ Bates, Mieb. A-ricultura!, Colby, Towa Cen 
tral Univ, Ind. State Univ, Ills. State Univ., Ky. 
State Univ., La. State Univ., Miss State Univ . Mo. 
State Univ., Ohio Sta e Univ, Pa State Univ., Texas 
State Univ, Tenn. State Univ, Wis. State Univ.; at 
the following seboois: Case, DeLane+y, Smith Acad 
of st. Louis Friena’s Central of Phiia.. Elmira Re- 
formatory Worcester Polyteennic, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic, Wilbraham Wesleyan Acad., Radolph Macon 
Acads,, and tne High Schools of Aurora. Allegheny, 
Binghampton, Bloomington (T'ls ), Fort Wayne, Lin- 
coin, Orange (N.J.), Oneida, Peoria, St. Joseph, Yp 
silanti, ete , ete, 


SPECIMENS OF ARGUMENTATION: Modern, 


Edited By Geo P BARKER Of Harvard Speeches 
by Chatham, Mansfield, Huxley, Erskine and Beech 
er, and the first letter of Junius 16mo, 197 pp , bds, 
Teachers’ price, 50 cts.; postage 4 cts. additional. 


DE QUINCY'Y ENGLISH COACH 


ANO JOAN OF ARC. Edited by Prof J M 
HAKT of Cornell. These essays represent the two 
most notable phases of the author’s work and are 
attrac ive tothe novice in literary study. They form 
part at Cornell. 16mo, 164 
pp, boards. eachers’ price, 30 ct3.; 


MACAULAY AND CARLYLE ON CROKER'S 


BOSWELL’S JOHASON. The complete 


THE JUDCES :: 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. + « « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, « « 
German Sweet Chocolate, 


“Cocoa 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
ber and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


was carried out: Address by Superintendent Pen- 
dergast, subjzot : ‘‘ Know Thyrelf.’’ Address of 
Welcome,” President Edward Searing. Mankato. 

Lecture by Inepector Aiton on ‘‘ The Weak 
Point of our System of Edacatiorn.’’ The lecture 
was the fruit of his inspection of high schools for 
the past two months, and brought out the fact that 
the weakness of our system is the want of thorough 
teaching of the common branches in the grammar 
grades. A vigurous but friendly discussion fol- 
lowed the paper and helped to clearer plans for 
bringing up the work of thatgrade. The program 
included tbe following subjecta: ‘' Teachers’ 
Meetings in Villages and Smal! Cities for Profes- 
sional Study,’’ ‘‘ The Teaching of English in the 
Higher Grades,’’ and ‘‘ Science in the Grades.’’ 
The subject of **‘ Moral Teaching’’ was left for 
the next next meeting which will be held at Man- 
kato in April, 1894. Those present and taking 
ap active part were. superintendents Keniston, 
Mankato; Hubbard, Waseca; George, St. Peter; 
Robinson, Madelia; Webster, Mapleton; Farmer, 
Windom; Bonberger, B!ue Earth City; and others 
representing the high schools, The Mankato Nor- 
mal was represented by Messrs. Koehler, O*Shea, 
Cox, Freeman, and Misses Robins, Darling, 
Andrews, Easterbrooks, and Phillips. 

Instruction in shorthand and typewriting has 
been added to the course of instruction in the Still- 
water High School. 

Tbe new Jefferson echool building has jast been 
completed at Vulath, at a cost of $125,000. The 
building is beautifal in construction and perfect in 
equipment. 

The new wings of the Mankato State Normal 
School sre nearing completion. The department 
of science is to be much enlarged and fully 
equipped. A complete kindergarten will begin 
with the next year. President Seariog and 
Director Clark are securing every substantial 
modern improvement and convenience. 


NEBRASKA, 


Saperintendent Brown of Hastings is endeavor- 
ing to establish a echool library in connection with 
every school in the town. Through the interest of 
teachers and pupils, about one hundred dollars and 
one hucdred books have been contributed already. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington and Ocean counties have a joint 
Teachers’ Institute at Mt. Holly on December 6, 
7, and 8 

The educational authorities of the state have 
every reason to feel highly gratified at the many 
complements paid by educators of prominence to 


the exeellence of our school exhibits. It is to the 
high credit of Doctor Poland’s suyerintendence 
that New Jersey is in the front in edacational 
matters. 

Superintendent Henry Soyder of Jersey City 
has been unanimously reelected for a term of 
three years. 

Jersey City is teaticg the merits of the depart- 
mental system of instruction in some grammar 
grades. 

Miss Annie M. Fell will be principal of the re- 
cently-opened Cadwalder School in Trenton. 


OHIO. 


At the recent meeting of the Northeastern Ohio 
State Association at Youngstown, Professor Mo- 
Millen, so long superintendent at that place, re- 
ceived an ovation when he arose to speak. His ad- 
dress was most touching. Mrs. Johoson of Ober- 
lin made one of the great speeches of the cession 
in advocacy of co-edacation in colleges; while 
Mies Keeler of Cleveland charmed the audieuce 
with a delightful talk upon the autumnal flora of the 
vicinity. 

There will be a meeting of the Tri-county 

(Wayne-Ashland Medina) ‘Teachers’ Association 
in the Opera House, Loudonville, Friday evening 
and Satarday, Dec. 8 and 9. A good program 
has been arranged. 
Upon recommendation of Superintendent Flower, 
Norwood has introduced an original system of 
reading into the public schools. In each room is 
a library table, upon which are placed books and 
magazines on history, geography, and the natural 
sciences, adapted to the age and mentality of the 
grade, as works of reference, for supplementary 
readiog and entertainment. Aside fromthe books 
placed on the table are current numbers of 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, St. Nicholas, 
and Wide Awake, Review of Reviews and the 
Week's Current. 

Matters in Cleveland have settled into acknowl- 
edged success since the opening of the new year. 
This is really Saperintendent Draper's work. 
Last year he made no pretence of having matured 
his plans; the year was ep-nt by him and largely 
by his assistants in the closest study of the system, 
and in the development of a course of study and 
the ways and means of carrying it into ¢ffsct. 
Tais year his work began with a defiaite purpose, 
and his success is conceded. There is a general 
feeling, aleo, outside of Cleveland that Superia- 
tendent Draper is to be a positive force in the edu- 
cational advancement of the state, notably in the 
ultimate establishment of state normal schools. 

The Cleveland High School is happy in secar- 
ing Profes:ors Meghii’ and Welch from Massacha- 
setts. Their work is highly appreciated by their 
associates, pupile, and the community. 

OREGON, 

A series of Sanday afternoon lectures are being 
given during this winter in the chapel of the Mon- 
mouth State Normal School. The firet, by Dr. 
Jobn M. Bioes of the State Agricultural College 
was upon ** The Civil War as a Factor in Educa- 
tion’? The second was by Dr. McClellan, presi- 
dent of Pacific University at Forest Grove, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Superintendent Kendall, Homestead, assisted 
by his teachers, has awakened a practical interest 
among the pupils in natural ecience pursued by ob- 
servation of local characteristics. Fine specimens 
have been found by the pupils and donated to the 
school cabinet. Through the favor of the local 
paper, geographical specimens, and specimens of 
iron manganese, and lead ores have been added to 
the collection. 


L¥or additional Ed. Intelligence, see page 342] 


This doesn’t have any reference to the “ G. O. M.” or the “G., O. P.,” but does refer to 


the PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE Maps published by D.C. Heath & Co. That these maps have 


been appreciated by teachers is shown by the fact, that if all the maps that have been sold 


since they were first published were raised in one pile 10 inches by 2 inches (the size of 
the maps) they would make a stack six times as high as 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


If laid end to end they would make a continuous strip of paper, ten inches wide, reaching 


BOSTON TO WASHINGTON. 


from 


They are used and highly recommended by teachers and pupils from 


MAINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


If you are a teacher and haven’t seen these maps, send us your name and address on a 
postal-card, referring to this advertisement, and we will send you samples. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


essay8. 97 vp, boards Teachers’ price, 30 
cts.; postage, 4 cts. additional. These essays form 
ot work at Cornell. (4 new 
edition, rofessor Hart of Uu, 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


I have several good bargains in School My gy Bor some in the South and some in the West. 


have a fine chance to buy some school furniture but 
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tle used. Parties interested will please address 


S. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The town of Rye recently dedicated its fine new 
school building with appropriate exercises. Wm. 
H. Merritt, Chairman of the Board of Education, 
made the opening address, Other speakers were 
Hon. Jared Sandford, Deputy Superintendent of 
Education, New York; Mr. Daniel Warren, Mr. 
Charles Field Giffia, Prof. Michael E. Derlin, Mr. 
C. C. Holden, and others. Music was farnished 
by the Stuber Brass Band; Col. Samuel William 
Johnson. presided. 

Miss Isabelle Parks, who has been first assistant 
in the Littleton High School for several years, is 
now teaching at St. Mary’s School for Girls in 
Concord. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Forty-ninth annual meeting of the Masea- 
chueetts Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
English High and Latin Schoole, December 1-2. 


Friday Mor»ing—Devotional Exercises; Rev. E. Win- 
chester Donald, D.D. 
“The Public School as the Basis of Social Unity,” Wm. 
eport of Committee on Educational Progress in 
Massachusetts; Walter P. Beckwith. 

Discussion to be opened by A, #. Winship. 

** The Education of the Heart,” G. Stanley Hall, LL.D. 
Report of Committee on Amendments to the Consti- 
tution; John Tetiow, Ph.D., Chairman, 

HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 

Friday Afternoon—President, Eugene D. Ruasell, Prin. 
of the Classical High School, Lynn. This section wiil 
meet in the Physical Lecture Room. 

** English in Secondary Schools,”’ Geo. L. Kittredge. 

Discussion in five minute addresses; Wm. F. Bradbury, 
Andrew J. George. Hen:y W. Boynton, M. Grant Daniell, 
Byron Groce. D W. Abercrombie, Le Baron R. Briggs 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 

President, Thos. M. Balliet, Ph.D. This section will 
meet in the Exhibition Hall of the English High School 

Co-ordination of Studies, the President of the Section. 

Possible Omissions from the Grammar Schvol Curri- 
culum,”’ A.W Edson 

“ Geometry in Grammar Schools,”’ Paul B. Hanus 

“ Nature Study in Grammar Schools,” C. H. Mores. 

“The Grammar School of the Fature,”’ Chas. W 
Eliot, LL D, 

PRIMARY SCHOOL SEOTION. 

President, Larkin Dunten. LL.D., Head-Master of the 
Boston Normal School. This Section will meet in the 
— Hall of the Latin School, entrance on Warren 

venue. 

“The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Primar 
School” (a) Unity of Purpose in Edacation: The Preel. 
dent of the s-ction. (b) Principles and Methode of the 
Kindergarten; Miss Laura Fisher. (c) Fxercises with a 
First Year Primary Class; Kindergarten Methods of 
Teaching Number; Wi:a Mary ©. Mellyn. (d) Adapta- 
tion of Kioderg*rten Methods to Primary Instruction: 
Miss Mary H Waterman. (¢) The Moral Influence of 
the Kindergarten; Misa Lucy J. Wheel.ck, 

Saturday Morning—Devotioual Exercises, conducted 
by Rev. A. E. White. 

Report of the Committee on Necrology; Nathaniel T. 
athe Relation of th School to th 

“The Relation o @ School to the University,’ 
Nathaniei S Shaler S. D. 

“The Recent Play Movement in Germany,” James L. 
Hughes. 

“A Liberal Education,’’ D C Gilman, LL.D. 

Business Meeting: (1) Report of the Treasurer; ‘2) 
Report of the Committee on Nominations; (3) Selection 
of Officers 

The several committees and chairmen are: 

Committee on Amencment of Cons itution; John 
Tetlow, Boston; H. W. Lull, Joseph Jackton. Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: John T. Prince, West Newton; 
A. L Goodrich LouisaP. Hopkins, Paul H. Hanus, B. B. 
Rusrell, Kate L, Brown, H. Chapin Sawin. Committee 
on Fducational Progress: Walter P, Beckwith, Adams; 
A. M. Edwards, George L. Kittredge 

C. W. Parmenter, Cambridge, President. O. B. Bruce, 
Lynn, Secretary. 


The Fall meeting of the Worcester Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association convened at Fitchburg, Friday, 
Nov. 17:h, presented the program as follows: 

“Regular Teachers’ Work in Natare Study,”’ 
with illustrations by Henry L. Clapp, Master Pat- 
nam School, Boston; ‘‘ Relation of Drawiog and 
Color to Natare S-udy,’’ by Henry T. Bailey, 
State Instructor in Drawing; “ Educational Fads,” 
by Supt. W. C. Bates, Lawrence, Mass. A /ter- 
noon Session —‘* Truanta,”’ by F. L. Johnson, Sapt, 
of Worcester Co. Truant Reform School; ‘* S;m- 
posium on the Columbian Exposition,’’ a discus- 
sion by superintendents and teachers of prominent 
features of the World's Fair. 


The interest of the high school teachers of the 
state in the work being done by the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association was shown by the large 
gathering in Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston Uni- 
versity to take part in the disenssion on the 
study of Latin. State Agent J..W. MacDonald 
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Salem wants Teachers. 


There will be an examination of candidates 
for certificates for teaching in Primary and 
Grammar Grades in the Salem Public Schools 
on Saturday, Nov. 25, at 9 o’clock A.M., in 
the girls’ hall of the High School building. 


FREE Se special offer to boy, gir!, teacher; 


Jaws of Death,” and 


The Youth’s 


Henry M. Stanley. 


come two more notable articles by 


Henry M. Stanley. 


“Out of the 
“A Blue-Coat 


Boy in Africa,” are both masterpieces 
of thrilling and true narrative by the 
great explorer, to appear next year in 


Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 14144 x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. 
$1.75 now, get Tur Companion FREE to Jan. i, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


All New Subscribers sending 


by the convention were these: In the study of 
Latin the aims should be, among others, to give a 
good English translation ; a translation that is only 
an incorrect jamble of sentences is worse than 
nothing. It should be correct Ecglish—a literary 
gem. The study of Latin is a mental discipline, 
There are beautifal passages in this old tongue 
which stimulate the imagination and cultivate the 
appreciation for the beautiful. The best way to 
learn Latin and Latin conatraction is to write Latin 
and not to learn all the rules in the grammar by 
number. The sense of the convention seemed to 
be that it is possible to cultivate a power to read 
Latin without translation. 
It has been decided by the trustees of the Elliot 
School at Jamaica Plain that their plans for giving 
instruction in manual training to teachers be ex- 
tended by the addition of certain allied branches, 
and courses will therefore be given in mechanical 
drawing, wood-work, descriptive geometry, and 
psychology. The classes will be conducted by 
competent instructors ax follows: Woodwork, F. 
M. Leavitt, School of Mechanic Artes, M. I. T., 
Boston; descriptive geometry and mechanical 
drawing, John C Brodhead, Chicago Manual 
Training School; and psychology, A. H. Pierce, 
assistant in the psychological department of Har- 
vard University. 
The courses will be given upon Saturdays until 
about the end of May. Drawing and wood-work 
will be given io the mornings, and descriptive 
geometry and psychology in the afternoons. 
The pupils of tha Huntington School, Brockton, 
now go to echool in a new and finely equipped 
brick building A special provision has been 
made for Nature Study, each room being farnished 
with a cabinet for specimens. The Huntiogton 
School is the largest in the city of Brockton. 
Willis Eaton has been appointed assistant in the 
Waltham High School; and Lillian S. Bowers, 
teacher of the third and fourth grammar grades, 
with Myrtle A. J eonard, substitute. 
Jobn C. Billings and Grace F. Seabury are 
new assistants in tbe evening schools, 
Ths school board of Lowell has made appropri- 
ations for an evening manual training school. The 
raison d’étre of this school is to give instruction to 
meet the special industrial conditions of Lowell. 
The course will be particnlarly devoted to Jessone 
and practice in machine work, and textile mana- 
facturing. 

Middleborough is wonderfully wide awake ed- 
ucationally, under the new superintendent, A. J. 
Jacoby, who holds five teachers’ meetings monthly. 


opened the discussion. The conclusions reached; The Middleborough Pedagogical Club is a great 


help and professional inspiration to the teachers 
who are now studying James’ Peycholozy. 

Miss Grace S. Dean, teacher of drawing in the 
public schools, has obtained leave of absence for 
the rest of the fa'l term. Icie Misa Dean’s inten- 
tion to visit some of the best schools of New York 
and Massachusetts in order to obeerve work of the 
highest class in her specialty. Miss Mary Han- 
tington, Norwich, Conn , a teacher of experience 
in public school work, will teach the drawing dur- 
ing Mise Dean’s absence. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Prof. James Seth of Brown University is giving 
a course of ten lectures on the ‘‘ History of Pai- 
losophy”’ in the University Extension Course of 
Providence. These lectures are given in the 
Women’s College on Benefit etreet. Professor 
| Seth is a complete master of his subject, and has 
‘the faculty of making himself readily understood 
by the ordinary mind. A new feature of Univer- 
sity Extension work has jast been started in Sayles 
Memorial Hall, where a claes for beginners in the 
German language was organized 

The new course of study in Pawtucket, for lan- 
guage and science is attracting wide-spread atten- 
tion. Before the year closes, it ia the hope of 
Superintendent Fisher that by mataal cod peration 
the teachers, supervieors, and superiatendent will 
be able to make it much more practical and help- 
fal than it is now. 

The board of education are pushing the plans 
for a new normal echool, and before long the state 
will have a model structure for this purpose, ccs'- 
ing upwards of $200,000. 

At the lest meeting of the Barnard Club, Prof. 
Wilfred H. Munro was elected president. This 
election ia very pleasing to the teaching fraternity 
because it illustrates practically the unity of feel- 
ing between the college and the public schools. 

Professor Davis of Brown gave an address on 
“Life in a Garman University Town,’”’ and Mr 
Horace S. Tarbell of Providence and Mr. P. A. 
Gay of Pawtucket epoke upon the ‘ School Exhibit 
at Chicsgo.’’ 


CONNECTICUT. 


The third regular monthly teachers’ meeting 
was held this month at Salisbury. The fcl- 
lowing program was observed: ‘ What do you 
consider good order?’’ ‘* English for pupils be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen,’ by Mr R. 
Woffenden; ‘' Auxiliary Verbs,’’ by Miss Travis ; 
“ English for primary grades,’’ by Miss McCarty ; 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kiimer’s 
sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and Jeaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price 
Address Dr. KI1LMER & Co, South Bend, Ind. 


ImPORTANT.— When visitin New York 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 


dotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
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JOSEPH G' LLOTT S 303, 404, 604 H.F., 351, 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


HIEN corresponding with advertisers 
Please mention this Journal, 


DERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 


AND 
SCHOOL 


NEW YORK. 


‘*Select Reading,’’ by Miss Landen; ‘‘ English 


for intermediate grades,’’ by Miss Chapin; Qaes- 
tion box. At this meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange for a meeting to be held at 
Lakeville, under the auspices of the state board of 
education. 

Mr. S. A. Weaver of Westfield, Mass., has been 
engaged to instruct the teachers of Canaan in 
singing. 

A teachers’ meeting was held at Westport last 
Tuesday, in charge of M. A. Warren, agent of the 
state board of education. Program: ‘Arithmetiec,’’ 
by Mr. G. H. Danforth; Reading,’’ by Mr. -W. 
B, Ferguson; “Geograpby,’’ by Mr. M. S. Crosby. 

Charles H. Douglase of Keene, N. H, has been 
e'ected principal of the Hartford High School, at 
a salary of $3000. He bas been superintendent 
of schools in Keene for three years, was principal 
of the high school for six years, following his 
gradoation from Colgate (N. Y) University. 
Retiring Priocipal Joseph Hall has heen made 
principal emeritus, on half pay. 

By the death of Mrs. M. C. Hunt, Yale medical 
school receives $25 O00 

Modsling is made an cssential feature of the 
public school work of Meriden. 


“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott’s Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


Py LEW WALLACE, 
Author of * Ben Hur.” &e 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNALOF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW suberrip’ions at $2.59 each (One's own 
subscription will not evunt.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes. 12mo0, Cloth, ornamental; price, $250. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JouURNAL OF EDUCA: 
TION one year 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Dr. Johnson—Life and Table Talk . 
Chronicles of Fairyland ° 
Historical Tales (4 
The Country Scho.l ip New England 


The Private Life of the Romans 
Portugal and Its People. 
Manual of Schoo! Gymnastics . 
I Have Called You Friends (Il'us.) F 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
The Light Princess . : 
The American Girl a’ College . 


The Land of Poco Teimpo . 
Eskimo Life ° 
Women Wage Earners . 


Novel Notes (illus.) . 5 
Ballads and Barrack Room Ballads . ° ° 
Cathedrals of England (Iilus,) > 


Author. Publisher. Prive. 
Frederick A. 8tokes Co, N ¥ $ 75 
Hume J.B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 1 50 
Morris ‘ 5 00 
Johnson D. Appleton & Co, N Y 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. 1 25 
Salisbury T. Nelson & Sors, New York 1 50 
Smart American Kook Co, 30 
Jerome Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 00 
C leridge vid 2 00 
MacDonald’ 4G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 75 
McCabe Dodd, Mead & Co, vi 1 00 
Lummis Cnaries Scribner's Sons, N Y 2 50 
Nansen Longmans, Green & Co. “ 4 00 
A. CU. Armstrong, New York 3 00 
Campbell Roberts Bros. boston 1 00 
Jerome Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 25 
Kipling {Macmillan & Co, bid 1 26 
Farrar Thomas Whittaker, “ 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE Cassell Publishing Company, New York 
City, was sold on Friday, Oct. 27th, the purchasers 
being The Cassell Publishing Company. Thenew 
concern consists of some of the stockholders 
of the old company, with others. Mr. W. L. 
Mershon, formerley of the Mershon Press, 
Rahway, N. J., becomes president and Man- 
ager; Mr. Frank Seamans, vice-president; Mr. 
E. A. Archer, treasurer, and Mr. John T. 
Ryan, secretary and associate manager. The com- 
pany will continue to be the sole agents of Cassell 


& Co. (Ltd.) of London. It will celebrate its or- 
ganitation by moving into new quarters in Union 
Square, where amid other surroundings it will try 
to forget the misfortunes that overthrew the for- 
mer company. Among the firat publications of 
The Cassell Publishing Company will be the 
** Life and Later Speeches of Chauncey M. 
Depew,’’ and a new novel by Sarah Grand, author 
of The Heavenly Twins.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Fond Parent; I cannot interfere, Bobby, 
your teacher writes that she thrashed you on prin- 
ciple. 

y Well, she didn’t. Don’t you think I 
know where she licked me ? — Life. 


—I have been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. Ely’s Cream Balm is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that sffords me 
relief.— E. H. Willard, D-uggist, Joliet, Lila, 


— Very few peopie understand the method of 
keeping a secret in alcohol.— World's Fair Puck. 


Mars. WinsLow’s ‘“SooTHine SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
curer Win! -enlates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diar:hca, whether arising from 
teething uv: utuer causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ag in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Papa: Why would you like to be an artillery 
man ? He’s just as liable to be killed as any other 
soldier. Wilite: | know; but jast think of the 
noise he can make! 

—I have been troubled with catarrh for ten 
years, and have tricd a number of remedies. but 
found no relief until | purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P. M., Qaoncchawntanug, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 341.) 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Santa Rosa Republican makes the follow- 
ing report of a lecture by Prof. Karl Barnes upon 
Children’s Thinking ’’ : 

Professor Barnes introduced his subject by 
showing the necessity for technical protessional 
raining of teachers to meet the new movement in 

education which in recent years began on the con- 
tinent and is now sweeping over America. This 
new education is based upon a comprehension of 
the child’s mind, not as to what we earelessly 
think it to be, bat upon what close investigation, 
as rigid and scientific in method as that required 
in the study of medicine or any other of the 
natural laws, shows the fact of child thought to 
be. This special topic was presented as an illastra- 
tion of the methods which are being employed to 
determine these facts of infant psychology. Con- 
vinced that one source of facts might be ob- 
tained from a study of the spontaneous drawings 
of children, circulars had been sent out a year 
ago to various schools asking that pupils be re- 
quired to illastiate by drawiog a eimvle German 
story, “‘ Johony Look in the Air.’’ Returns had 
been received from 6,393 children ranging in age 
from 6 to 17 years and embodying 15,218 pictures. 
These data had been carefully worked over by the 
university educational department, and the con- 
clusions were presented by the professor. He ex 
hibited alarge namber of typical drawiogs, many 
of which were intensely amusing, and also several 
charts showing the fact most strikingly that child- 
ren’s intereste, methods of thought and rate of 
development are in accordance with fixed laws. 
Among the conclueions offared by the professor 
from these observations were the following: Pic- 
tures to children under nine or ten years of age 
are a system of symbolic language, not artistic 
repreventations ; thought in children is fragmentary 
and any system of education to be successfal 
must take into account this fact; up to the age 
of thirteen in girls and fourteen in boys, children 
are bold, spontaneous, confident to undertake any 
task, but after that period steadily tend to become 
diffident, self-cautious, and less sure of their 
powers; the law of development in boys and girls 
is not essentially different; children select the 
dramatic points of a story much as adalte do and 
their thoughts are fuller of movements. 
The dedication of Mre. Carolyn M. N. Alden’s 
Froebel Institute (Casa de Rosas) Los Angeles, 
recently, was one of the notable educational events 
of the city with an original poem of twenty-five 
stanzas from the pen of Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant, addresses by Hie Excellency, Governor 
Markham, President Keyes and other distinguished 
Californians. The building is beautiful, and all 
the setting is ideal. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado College is to be congratulated upon 
the prospect of possessing at no distant day, one 


lof the finest library buildings in the West. The 
building and a good beginning for a library fund 
are the gift of Mr. Coburn of Newton, Mass. 

In the removal of one of its trustees, Richard 
Montague, D.D., Colorado College and the entire 
state lose an edacator of rare ability. His loss will 
be seriously felt by all to whom his presence aod 
wise counsels have been an inspiration. — 

Mrs. T. A. Collar of Aspen, claims to bave 
opened the first kindergarten in the state 
(territory)—in Denver, 1875, and Fort Collins 
claims to have opened the first free kindergarten 
in 1880. 

Prof. J. S. Young has been elected county super- 
intendent of Arapahoe County. 

The echool population has increased 11} per 
cent, but the attendance 23 per cent in two years, 
which shows that the school sentiment has im- 
proved twice as fast as the population in the last 
two years. 

The state still has a few ‘‘dug-out”’ school 
houses; one in twenty of the school buildings is 
of sod; one in 19 of adobe and about one in eight 
is decidedly ‘‘< ff color’? while one in seven is a 
log house, or in all more than one fourth of the 
school houses are not ‘‘houses.’”?’ But one in 
twenty is of stone, and one in six of brick, and one- 
half good framed buildings. This a great show- 
ing for the time. 

One fourth the teachers of the state are men, 
and the proportion is decreasing steadily. 

In ten yeara the number of school houses in the 
state has increased 15 per cent, while their value 
creased 24 per cent. 

One-sixth of all the school buildings of the state 
are of brick. Can any other state show a larger 
proportion. 


INDIANA, 
Teachers of other cities continue to be attracted 
ot the Indianapolis schools by Dr. Rice’s favorable 
comments in the Forum and in tbe appendix of his 
book, recently issued by the Century Company. 
Among the recent visitors have been Mr. John T. 
Prince, a member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Edacation; Misa Kirby, an assistant 
superintendent of Philadelphia, with several of 
ver teachers; and Miss Bacon, principal from St. 


ouis. 

President Mill’s report of Earlham College has 
jast been issued in pamphlet form. It is the best 
statement of the work and standing of the college 
that has ever been published. 

The Normal Student, the official publication of 
the Northern Indiana Normal School, has changed 
from a monthly to a twelve-page weekly. The 
issue of October 28 is mostly given to an account 
of the Satarday morning general debate, which is 
an interesting feature of the normal. Stenographic 
reports of the speeches and good pictures of the 
speakers are given. The issue is in every way 
worthy of the great school it represents. 

The school savings bank connected with the 
Bloomington schools has continued to do a flourish- 
ing business through the hard times. It is a suc- 
cess, and is giving the children of the city a train- 
ing in business and economy that is well-nigh 
invaluable. 

It looks very much as though the ‘‘ differences’ 
at the State Normal School were adjusted to the 
general satisfaction of all concerned. The affair 
has been most unfortunate, and bas been allowed 
to continue in mischievous uncertainty for too long. 
It is less a question as to who was right or wrong 
originally than as to who will right the wrong now. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Recently impressive exercises dedicated the 
new Philadelphia Normal School to the service 
of education. Samuel Gratz, chairman of the 
Normal School Commities of the Board of Edu- 
cation presided, and delivered the opening address. 
He was followed by Prof. Geo. H. Cliff, principal 
of the new normal school, who contrasted in big 


ABOVE ALL OTHERs, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the medicine for the 
blood. You'll be willing to believe 
this, perhaps, if you think of the 
way it’s sold to you. On trial— 
that’s what it amounts to. In any 
case where it fails to benefit or 
cure, your money is returned, 
With any doubtful or ordinary 
medicine, this couldn’t be done, 
And it isn’t done, except with the 
Discovery.” 

In every disease caused by a 
torpid liver or impure blood, this 
mosicine will certainly cure. For 
the most stubborn Skin and Sca] 
Diseases; the worst forms of Scrof- 
ula, even Consumption (or Lung- 
scrofula) in its earlier stages; and 
for Dyspepsia, ‘‘ Liver Complaint,” 
and every kindred ailment, nothing ap- 
proaches it as a remedy. 

Nothing else, at any price, is really as 
cheap. You pay only for the good you get. 


It’s more than mere relief—it’s a perfect 
and permanent cure, that you get with Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. The proprietors 
offer $500 reward for any incurable case 
of Catarrh. 


address the present methods and standards of ed- 
ucation with those of the old system. Miss M. 
Carey Thomar, Dean of Bryn Mawr, the next 
speaker, elicited applause by her expressions of 
sympethy and congratulation. Other speakers 
were Isaac A. Sheppard, president of the Board 
of Education ; Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools; Judge Pennypacker, Mr. 
Talcott Williams, and Dr. G. M. Phillips. The 
excellent musical portion of the program wes 
furnished by the Alumnz Choral of the normal 
school; an especial number was the Dedicatory 
Ode by Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly, set to the 
music of the ‘‘ Wedding March”’ from Lohengrin. 

The Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association of 
Philadelphia was legally organized and granted a 
charter in 1890, and went into active operation 
January 1891. The Board of Education expressed 
ita hearty sanction in a resolation of approval. 
The value this association has proved by its aid 
tendered teachers incapacitated by age or illness 
for active service is receiving recognition in the 
resolution passed by the Board of Education in 
September, and sent to the thirty-seven sectional 
boards of the city for their indorsement and 
approval. 

Whereas, The Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Associa- 
tion this city will soon aid iv improving the corps of 
public scho || teachers by grantirg annuities to its 
members who are incapacitated for efficient school 
work, either by continued sickness or by length of 
service, thus enabling them to retire on a certain 
income, and 

Whereas, Large funds will be needed to enable the 
said association fully to carry out its aims: 

Resolved, The Board of Public Education recom- 
mend said association and its work to the Select 
and Common Councils of Philade)phia and ack that 
if possible, an appropriation be made to aid it in 
retiring those who may claim its benefits. 

As to the exchequer of the acsociation, the re- 
ceipts now spproach $110,000. There is now 
$106,200 invested. In addition there is the trust 
fund of $25,000, nearly all invested like the per- 
manent fund in mortgages at from 5 per cent to 
5 4-10 per cent. 

The income has increased to $28,000. At the 
time of its organization the active members paid 
an annual assessment of two per cent of their 
salaries, being entitled to receive in retarn, after 
thirty-five years’ service, a pension amounting to 
60 per cent of their salaries at the time of their 
retirement. The requirements for membership 
now are payment of the initiation fee of $5, pay- 
ment of dues to date, and an annual assessment 
- $10 to $30, based on the salary of the 
her. The scheme of organization also calls 
for the payment of invalid annuities and death 
benefits, 


Primary Schcol Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service, 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Louis FOLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 
contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks. 
Price, 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington B8t., Boston, 


Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 
as soon as issued ! 


Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected to date, and contains over 200 books not 
in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, ete., listed. 
Send for it. 

Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free. Every teacher and principal should have 
these catalogues. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


Gi E. 9th St., New Work. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 


Ciiristmas ald Thanksgiving 


EXERCISES. 


We have the following books, etc., on sale containing 
exercises for Thanksgiving. 


Pattengill’s Special Day Exercises . 8 25 
Kellogg s Reception Day, No 4 
Helps in School Kntertainmerts 
Shoemaker’s Holiday Entertainments . 
Sunday School Entertainments. ° .80 
Thompson’s Drilis and Marches +22 
All the above contain exercises for Christmas; also 
Rice’s Holiday Selections . é ° 
Shoemaker’s Little People’s Speaker , Ab 
DeWiit’s Dialogues for Christmas . 26 
DeWitt’s School Exhibitions . 25 


Slade’s Exhibition Days. 

DeWitt’s Kecitations for Christmas ‘ 

Reception Da\s. Nos. 1, 4 and 5, each 27 ° 27 

The Teacher’s Exhibition Book 

Smith’s Christmas Festival Service . 

et mary & Jenks’, Songs and tiames for Little 


The following Cantatas are appropriate for the season 
and are easily prepared. 
Christmas at the Kerchief's . ° -20 
Message for Christmas ° .80 


The following blackboard stencils are also appropriat 
They are 10 cents each, said as 


Santa (Claus, Merry Christmas, 
Holly-Leaf and Berries (a border.) 
Prices given are net prices posipaid, 


We have a special circolar describing several 
hundred iecitation, drill, and singing booka for alt 
occasions. The complete catelogue of our publications 
entitled “ Helps tor Teachers ” describes a large number 
of valuable books and aids, either sent free on request, 
All the above will be sent promptly, postpaid on receipt 
of price, by 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their Interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 
oo application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset Boston. 


Clearance Sale of Books. 


We have on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room for 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named. 

Price. Price 
The Pleasures of Life—Lubbock. Cl. 30 15 


50 

Busy Work for Primary Schools. Per box, .40 
Manual of Physical Culture f A 


Books sent by mail postpaid, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco,, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass, 


HEN WHITING TO A 
Ww please mention this 


The Dictionary of Kd’ct’l Instruction. Cl. 1 50 

Free Schools of the U. 8 —Adams. Cl. 1.50 1.00 

Seguin on Education. Ci. 25 

Note Book—U.8 History. Paper. 50 .25 
Brown’s Correspondence and Manual of 

Dictation. 1.00 -60 

New York Question Book. 2 1.00 

.20 

40 


Don’t Fail to Get the 
Christmas Number 


OF THE 


School Fournal, 


November 25th. 


This issue will-contain about 64 large pages, wil! 
be finely tilustrated with pictures from the holiday 
book, and have a handsome cover. The School Jour- 
nal is now in its 23d year, and in its monthly January 
issues, its Holiday and Vacation numbers, and the 
solid excellence of all its issues, deserves the sup- 
port of every teacher, school officer, and superin- 
tendent of schools, 


Weekly, . . $2.50 a year. 
Christmas number, 10 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 


61 East 9th St, New York. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi: 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains wil! be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have 4 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kinderzar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our patrons 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


| | 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| — 
| 
| 
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THE MAGAZINES. Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


— The November Californian is refreshingly in- 
teresting in its large variety cf contributions. The 
frontispiece is a striking one on the subject, ‘‘ The 


Last of the Cl ff-Dwellers.’”’ ‘‘ Irrigation in Cali- 
** Foot n the West’’; ‘‘ Parka and Reserva- 9 

tions,” and Chinese Fisheries in California” aro|  C@CHEPS Agency 
the sut jects of some of the articles. John Vance OF RELIABLE 

Cheney, Prof. GN. Richardson, Clifford How- and 
ard, Arthur Inkereley, and J. H. Gilmour are/genoois, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
among the contributors. ‘ Village Life in Mex-| schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
ioo,”? bv Mr. Iokersley, is delightfully illustrated. | and renting of school property. 

Early Americans,’’ by Professor Richardson,| references furnished. 

is an instructive account of the cliff-dwellers of the 150 avites Gann Bp Bt. 
scuth and southwest United States; and “Among NEW YORK CITY. 
the Brahmins’’ is a sketch done with the wel!- 
known familiarity with bis subject-matter that J. 
H. Gilmour always shows. A remarkable story of 
occaltism and realism interblended is that in the 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. YW. 


Educational Institutions. 


The School Bulletin Teachers’ Agency. 


FACTS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WCRDS. : 


The following letter recently came to us unsolicited from a city where 24 cf our candidates have 
been elected within the past six years : 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION YANKTON, 8. D., OcT. 93, 1893. 
MR. C. W. BARDEEN, Mor. Teachers’ Agency, N. ¥.: 

DEAR 8: R:—Co: gratulations are due :or the efficiency and very satisfactory condition of our City Schools. In 
acorrss of eighteen members, eight, or 44 per cent., were engaged upoa your recommendation, all now proving to 
be procressive and skilled teache « Being an active member cf the board and serving on both the visiting and 
teachers’ committees, I have taken s»mething more than ao ordinary interest in the organization of the corjys and 
in my opinion it bas not been excelled, if equal'ed in the past ten years. Our endeavor has been to reach the 
highest standard possibl , and it ia now no exaggeration te say that our efforts are not far from reatization: 
hence these congratulations which I amjcontident will be reciprocated. 

Very truly yours, K. EK. HUDSON, Chairman Teachers’ Committee, 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


form of fiction by Lilian E. Pardy, entitled 
**Tam’’; and the line of the mysterious is fol- 
lowed ont by Dean Clarke on ‘‘ Spirit Photogra- 


Anerson, and itersture by Joka Veres| UNION Institute of Arts. 
Cheney. R_ H. McDonald, Je., writes upon ‘* The , Circulars. 


Source of Reform,’’? and Frank Poll HELEN FAR BLANEY, 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for 
November, devoted to Science and the Mechanic N or mal Art Classes 


Arts, contains the following articles: ‘The Stor- BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


age Battery Question,’’ by Pedro G. Salmon ; 
‘*Copper Mining in the United States,’’ by C. Sindy, 


Kirchhoff, editor of the Iron Age: ‘On Light and 
Other High Frequency Phenomena,’’ by Nikola| Pe= and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
Tesla. In the Chemical Section are the ‘ Proceed- ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 

ings of the Stated Meetiog’’; ‘‘ The Determina- 


tion of Phosphoric Acid by the Tiration of the} DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


ue with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
Fate and Oils,’’ by Dr. Ernest Mailliau, Director engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting (in 
of the Government Testing Laboratory at Mar- oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
seilles, France. In the Electrical Section are the| Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Proceedings of the Stated Meetiog’?; ‘‘Some| Pbotogravure, Book Illustration, &c. ; also, 
Interesting Pecoliarities of the Alternating Arc] ELECTIVE COURSES 

Lamp,’’ by Thomas Spenser. Book Notices.| in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo 
Price, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin} cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


Institute. INSTRUCTORS. 


Henry R. Blaney, Helen M. Knowlton, 
The Quiver for November has as frontiepicce Frederic D. Wiiliams Alice E. Macomber, 


‘*The Air that Mother Sang,’’ by Percy Tarrant. | Cari von Rydingsvard, M. Annette Frisbie, 


” Charles a. Blackall Mira P. Stone 
The Law of the Raicfall, by Rev. Haogh Mac- Alfred Eastman, : Mrs. C. D. Ober, 
millan, and ‘* New Lights on the Sacred Story,”’| arinur E Pope, Anna English, 
by Rav. R. Payne Smith, are able scientific expo-| Joseph Frizzell, S Ff. Lampreil, 
sitions. Among the many attractive articles is by Philips’ 
noted : An Archdeacon 8 Day; Love Di Claud Fisher, ‘ Magaret Carlon, 
vine,’’ a new musical setting for Wesley's famous | George G. Aller, and others. 
hymn ; ‘* God,; the Dew of Ierael,’’ a harvest 
thankegiving sermon ; and the sympathetic sketch, Boylst Berkeley, Back Baw, B 
Beau'ies of Childhood in Lowly Places.’’ | Sohool. Cc. “Bldg 
The best of fiction in serial and complete stories ; | A co-educativpal preparatory school of the highest graue 
notes of Christian life and work; new books, etc., lia certificate edumits to all colleges acceptin g certificate 8. 
sen ear to uteo echuolv 
complete the number. Price, 15 ote. single copy; ene Ke ston Universities Law aud Medical eheols, ate. 
$150 per year. Cassell Publishing Co., 104 and | Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept 25. 
106 Fourth Ave., N. Y TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


—As the leading interest of the West Coast now 


in the public mind, both East and West, the No- 


vember Overland gives the place of honor to an Open to both sexes. Address leg 
article on the California Midwinter International — 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN, 
162 BoyLsTon Sr. 


COLLEGES, 
TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Registrar. 


Has filled over 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency ‘ist:xtss4 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Teachers who can go on 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. short notice. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

OrFice OF SupT. oF PuBLic ScHOOLS, 
Fr. Wayne, IND., Oct. 31, 1893. 
Hiram Orcutt, LLD., Boston, Mass. : 
My Dear Doctor: 
We have engaged Miss R 
us, and she is at work. 
I feel well persuaded that we shall like her very much, and that 
her pupils will gain much advantage from her labors. 
Very truly yours, Jno. S. Irnwin, Supt. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 

services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, 120% 181 Third‘St. 
Boston, Masa. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn, | Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. Phillips Building, 120 Tremont 8t., 


Correspondence with successful B N. 
Teachers and Schoo! Officials solicited. eow aad 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH ? If so, register in the 
Good positions 
pen Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T,, BOSTON, 


, whom you recommended to 


gressive teachers. 


Exposition, and shows by picture and text cogent NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

reasons why Eastern people should this winter turn ASS, STATE NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, establishec 
their faces toward the Pacific. There is a varied M for the advancement of art education and train- 
and valuable selection of articles, poems, editorials, | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
and reviews. The famons painting in the Over- jo circular and further culars apply at the 
land’s series is Sir Joshua Reynold’s ‘‘ Princess ool, Newbury, corner of Prince 
Adelaide,’”’ owned by Mrs. Hearst. 


— Godey’s Magazine for November is one of FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


the most attractive of the new series of the old} For circulars J = Hyp», Principal. 


time favorite. The complete novel, ‘‘ The Flow- RMAL — 
ers of Gala Water, is from Mrs. Amalia E. Barr, 
and it is in Mrs Barr's most interesting style. All| principal, A. G. Boypmgn, A.M. 


the departments, including Godey’s famous fash-| CvpaTg NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
ions are excellent. New York: Godey’s. For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B, HaGaR, Ph.D. 


— The Treasury f Religious Thought for Novem- 
ber are notable tor variety and excellence. The WESTFIELD, Mass. 
two Thanksgiving Sermons, by Dre. Bakeman and | ~ poy Catalogues sexes. 
rere, are full of fine thoughte. New York: E. J. Principal. 

Lreat. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
The Americat Naturalist. for October; terms, | Weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
$4 00a year. Philadelphia: Brinder & Kelly. large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 


definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 


University Extension World, for November;! be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
terms, $1.00 a year. Chicago: University Press of| desires. Please send remittances by draft, posta! 
Chicago or express order, or registered letter to the publish 


The Quiver, for November; terms, $1.50 a year 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. .|ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


CHALK-MARKS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Drewn by D. B AUGSBURG, Author of “ Drawing Simplified.” 
PRICE, 20 CENTS. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the most simple manner, drawn 
with the least number of lines to express the idea, and in such a manner that if an attempt 
is made to reproduce them the right way will be chosen naturally. The drawings are so 
so simple as to need no special directions. They are axioms. Perspective has been elim- 
inated from them entirely. The drawings may be used for object lessons, numbers, 
language and busy work, or as drawing cards. 

The cards are divided as follows: 


I. Things seen at home: Cards I, II, and III. 

Things seen outside the schoolroom : Cards IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. 
The Vegetable Kingdom: Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 

The Animal Kingdom: Cards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 

Things seen about people: Cards XVII and XVIII. 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We 
have some good openings for graduates of New England 


T H g A LB A NY ; en and Normal Schools. Now is the time to register. 
TEA CHERS AGENCY P. State St., Albany, N.Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


Regixters the Beat Teachers, 
UNION HOO BUREAU CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results, 
83312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount to 82 165,202.00. 


~ Constant vacancies. Send ome bianks. 
ERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH St., NEW York. 


8. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 262 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 
Recommends teachers for employment in schcols and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Sella books, 
periodicals, and merchandise at who'esale pricss, plus @ small commi sion. Keads book manuscripts tor au- 
thois and procures their puvlication, No suoecription or membership fee is required. A slight comuirtion ts 
charged on all transactions involving money. Lverything is supplied at actual cost. The commission charged is the 
only compensation received and that is for services actually rendered. Please notice that this is a commission 
business pure and simple. Lettera of inquiry should enclose stamps for reply’ 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE oF STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS, 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE—ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL, 
NOWADAYS EVERY TEACHER belorgs to scme Bureau. You cannot afford to 
ignore this means of enhancing your interests. 
For positions or Teachers of any grade, for list of State Managers, or for illustra- 
ted circulars, write or telegraph,— 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., Des Moines, Ia. 


Any Subscriber 

of the JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription 
not count as a new one, Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OU., 
8 Somerset Boston, Mass. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Charles and Mary Lamb, with a continuation by Harrison S. Morris, author of “ Tales 
from Ten Poets,” etc. 4 vols., 16mo, illustrated, cloth, $4.00; halt calf or half morocco, $8.00; 
three-quarters calf, $10.00. De Luxe Edition (limited to 150 copies), 4 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 


$12.00 net. 


THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
ed Agnes wings yo New Cabinet Edition, in 8 vols., 16mo, cloth, 12.00; half calf, $24.00 
ree-quarters calf, $28.00, 


HISTORICAL TALES. 
The Romance of Reality. ty Charles Morris, author of * The Half-hour Series, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 per volume,—America, England, France, Germany. Each work sold separately or 
in sets in boxes. Illustrated Price, $5 00 per set; half calf, $10.00. 


BARABBAS. 

A Dream of the World’s ‘Tragedy. By Marie CoreLti, author of “ Vendetta.” 12mo. 

Cloth, $1.00. 

“It is a strong story; strong in description, strong in feeling. The simple conception of 
‘Barabbas’ raises it to a high leve!, and the tone of the whole, exalted and passionate, makes it an 
impressive tale—impressive for the good.”—Chicago /nterior. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


QUEECHY, 


By ELizABeTH WETHERELL, author of “The Wide, Wide World,” “ Dollars and Cents,” etc. 
New Edition. Uniform with “ Wide, Wide World.” Printed from new plates and illustrated 
with thirty new pictures in the text from drawings by FREDERICK DIELMAN. I2mo. Cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


SEVEN CHRISTMAS EVES. 


fhe Romance of a Social Evolution. By Seven Authors. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE CHRONICLES OF FAIRYLAND. 


A volume of Fantastic Tales. By Fergus Hume. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


A DOG OF FLANDERS. 


and Other Stories. By “Ouida.” A collection of four charming sketches for young readers. 
With illustrations, s nail 4to, cloth, $1 50. 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS, 
By Amy E, Blanchard, A delightful book for little folks. With 20 full-page illustrations by 
Ida Waugh. Small 4to, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


. Complete Illustrated Holiday List matled free. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715--717 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


By Note-- Not by Hote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the *‘ NORMAL MU 3IC COURSE”’ 
by W. Turts and H. £. 
* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.””— Boston Sat Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Pubiications for school use 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK oe CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. ——— 


First Four Books of Crsar’s Commentaries.  12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
@icero’s Six Famous ¢rations, 00, 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The ‘convenience of the arrange 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original himself. and then, without the least troubie, he can verily 
his own rendering, or correct his own errors. Other volumes to follow. 
Single copies of the above books will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. If the three books are 
ordered at once, they will be mailed for $2.50. The money must accompany the order in every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 
ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 

Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
_ descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 

indergartners and progressive school teachers. 


Price, 25 cents by mail. 
Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. |Pennewill’s | 


We want a few more General Agents totrave! and The best school register out. Everything combined 
appoint agents on our pew publications. Full partic | in one book Suitable for all schools, graded or un- 
ulars givenon application. If you apply please send | graded. But one needed in a building of 16 rooms 
references, and state business experience, age, and | Bound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, 
seta photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for! or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. 
terms to local canvassers. Address Address F G. PENNEWILL, 

STANTON PUB, CU., 643 N. Broad St., Phila,, Pa. 319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo 


De YOU MASON’S 
“Snap Shots by an Old Maid”?/Planoforte Technics 


By WM Mé¢son and W. 8. B. MATTHEWs, 


INDISPENSABLE INVALUABLE TO 
TO BEGINNERS. Advanced Players, 


A manual of Mason’s celebrated sy-ten) 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out | 


many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read ‘‘ Preston Papers,” by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her of Mason's 
pen, Those who have not will want both. ° years’ work. 

“Snap Shots” has been published as a serial in ig vont yi jam by those aspiring to perfection 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought| it embraces chapters on 


out in book form in January, 1894. Same size, price, Bond, in Pileying, 
“ ythm ccentuation 
ete., as Preston Papers ’’—12mo, cioth; price, $1.00 ‘Teuch, ’ Velocity, 


Pracitcal Exercises, and 


dvance orders, if accompa' ied by 
N. B.— How to Use thix System. 


the cash, will be filled at 


50 CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 


Send NOW if you want it at half price. 
Address PUBLISHER, Pianos, Wileox White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
87 West 10th St , New York City. | changed, or sold on installments. 


om y Strings, ete., send to John 
Evolution of An Empire. | oLivER DITSON COMPANY. 

Brief History of Germany. 60 ots. intro. price. | Washington Street, Boston. 

Who? When ? What ? C. H, DITSON, New York. 


Literature, etc., 1250-1850 . . . . 50 cts, 
WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 


School Supplies all kinds.| °° 


NEW YORK. 
Publishers. 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, 


Boston Foreign Book Store, r 


mati. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co. JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fin. 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D, Berlitz & Christmas Service of Song and Readings fm yy Ml 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L.| School. Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVIC 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in of the same nature are :—'‘ The Gift of God,’ ees Frankin- 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- ; 


Including 
10 pages of 2-finger exercises, invaluable for the touch. 
25 pages of Scales. Best manual published. 25 pages 
Arpeggios. Anew school of ataver. Over 50 exer 
cises with directions fur composing 


The work is of great benefit to the “flogering,” 
aud is commended to students 


Sent postpaid to any address for 82.50. 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 3093, _ Contains new 
ri 


ce § cents per 


cense and Myrrh," “Christmas Joy Bells,’ “Noel,"’ 

ces, Catalogues on ap lication. Will to Men,” Peace on Earth," and ‘*The Christ of Bethle 
CA aL SCHOENHOF hem." Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail 

> SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi 

Importer. Publisher, and Foreign BookseUer, tional songs by !. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 

144 Tremont Street. Boston. thar is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School It is 


full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


mas Vision **The New Santa Claus," “Santa Claus & Co., 
By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


‘Judge Santa Claus,"" ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle," “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,"’ Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each » 


. sy: cents per single copy by mail. ‘‘Under the Palms" and “The 

A study of colloquial idioms for prose claeses. Choicest Gin" are also suitable for Christmas. though not «| 
a signed especially for the purpose. Price 3octs. All of the above 
Helps pupils to taste Latin, cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitle: 


"Bethlehem" by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mai! 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and | 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment whi} 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics ot 
both. It is very entertaining and will nodoubt meet with much 


Red muslin, 50 cents. 
ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 
favor. Price to cents per single copy. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an- 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., F hiladelphia, other entertainment which has met with much success and ap 


THERE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. provai_ Pric cents per single 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. while on earth in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. pressive music Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
Fewamith’s English Grammars. wil, contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline 


number in that direction. Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 
Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 
43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


P'BLIeaH —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Chalk Marks 
FOR THE Blackboard. — 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 
A series of nearly 300 drawings, op cards, designed Made 


in the most simple mauner, 
FERRY & C LONDON. 
ay Est, 1824, 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


Price, 20 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 

SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
810 Broadway, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 
NEW YORK. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


SCHOOL PENS 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In High School, in a large New England city, a male 


teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre. 
f°rred), and. to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 


Business Forms. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just Comptetep, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
| LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


Sole Agenis, 


G12 17th N. W., . . Washington, D. C. 


\ 


WOE 


Established in 1851. 


SONS Elegant Designs .*. Superior Workmanship Great Durability Easy Terms. 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. 


Write for Catalogues and full information. 
170 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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